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PREFACE. 


Though it is my business to treat of the j)er- 
inaiient ratlicr than of the transient causes of the 
distress of Ireland, — of her economy rather than 
her politics, — I have been perplexed by some of 
the difficulties which at present beset all who 
would communicate with the public on her behalf. 
It is impossible to foresee while writing what 
may have happened, before our thoughts are 
printed, to change the aspect of affairs, and 
modify the counsel we would offer. No pains 
have been spared to ascertain the correctness of 
the data on which my story is constructed ; yet 
I have felt through the 'Whole course of it that 
I might finally resolve to keep it hack as useless, 
there being a strong probability that it mfght, a 
few weeks hence, appear antiquated in compa- 
rison with the treatises which may then be wanted. 
I cannot but trust, however, that leisure will soon 
be spared from the consideration of emergen- 
cies for an investigation into the long-subsisting 
causes of Irish distress ; that the painful labour 
of punishing crime may give place to the more 
hopeful task of superseding it; and that the 
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governmeDt may ere long turn from enforcing 
obnoxious laws to fostering the resources of the 
country. 

Many will think with me that the title of this 
story is too grand for its contents ; and more 
may be disappointed on finding how few are my 
personages, and how little I have dealt with the 
horrors of the time. — ^The purpose of my title is 
to direct the work into the hands of those whom it 
most concerns ; and my personages are few be- 
cause it is my object to show, in a confined space, 
how long a series of evils may befall individuals in 
a society conducted like that of Ireland, and by 
what a repetition of grievances its members are 
driven into disaffection and violence. As for the 
incidents of the tale, my choice was influenced 
by the consideration, not of what would best 
suit the purposes of Action, but of what would 
most serve the cause of the Irish poor, A much 
more thrilling and moving story might have 
been made of conspiracy, rebellion, and slaughter 
by weapon and by gibbet ; but these scenes 
want no further development than may be found 
in our daily newspapers ; while the silent mise- 
ries of the cottier, the unpiiied grievances of the 
spirit-broken labourer cannot have been suffi- 
ciently made known, since they still subsist. These 
miseries, protracted from generation to genera- 
tion, are the origin of the more lively horrors of 
which everybody hears. Let them be super- 
seded, and there will be an end of the rebellion 
and slaughter which spring from them. 

Now that it is the fashion with a certain por- 
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tion of society to denoance every exposition of 
state impolicy as inflammatory, 1 may be exposed 
to the common charge of attempting to excite 
the disaflectioii, some of whose causes 1 have 
attempted to expose. Since it is no longer a 
secret, however, that Ireland has been and is 
misgoverned, and since the readiest method of 
winning back the discontented to their allege 
ance is to allow those things to be grievances 
which are felt to be so, and to show a disposidoir 
to afford redress, I cannot but hold the part of 
true loyalty to be to expose abuses fearlessly and 
temperately, and to stigiulate the government to 
the reparation of past errors and the improve- 
ment of its principles of policy. Such should be 
my loyalty if I had access to the councils of the 
state ; and such it is now that 1 can speak only 
as a well wisher to Ireland, and an indignant 
witness of her wrongs. 
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IRELAND. 


Chapter I. 

IRISH ECONOMY. ^ 

The Glen of the Echoes , — ^ title which conveys 
more to an English ear than its Irish counter- 
part, is one of the most obscure distnets of 
remote county of the Green Island, of which 
little is heard on this side the Channel excej^t 
during the periodical returns of famine, when the 
sole dependence of its miserable population is on 
public benevolence. This glen probably ofireB its 
name to its vicinity to the sea, whose boisterous 
waves, keeping up a perpetual assault, have 
worn the coast into deep bays from the Nor& 
Cape to Mizen-head, and whose hoarse music Is 
chaunted day and night, summer and winter, 
from steep to steep ^ong the shore. It is a 
rare thing for a traveller in the western counties 
of Ireland to behold a calm sea. Whatever the 
features of the land may be,~whether he passes 
through meadows and oat-fields, with villages mid 
towns in the distance, or over black mountains 
and across shaking bogs, where a mud cabin 
here and there is the only vestige of human 
9 B 
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liabitation,~the Atlantic is still swelling and 
lashing the cliffs^ as if bringing its mighty force 
to a perpetual war against the everlasting hills. 
Such a traveller would have pronounced that the 
Glen of the Echoes was designed for no other 
purpose than to give perpetual tidings of this 
warfare ; for no place could be more wild in 
aspect, or less apparently improved by being 
inhabited. It was a tract lying between the 
cliffs and the mountains, consisting partly of 
bog, and partly of cultivated joatches of land, 
divided one from another by ditches, and here 
and there by a turf bank, which was the best 
kind of fence used within many miles, except 
on the grounds belonging to one or two man- 
sions wi^dn sight and reach. Scarce a tree or a 
shrub was to be seen within the bounds of the 

f ien, though tradition related that a vast forest 
ad once extended along the sides of the moun- 
tains ; which tradition was confirmed by the cir- 
cumstance that trees were easily found in the 
bog as often as the inhabitants were at a loss 
bow to pass a ditch or drain, and there happened 
to be hands enough near to make a half- buried 
trunk into a temporary bridge, for the advantage 
of a short cut to any given spot. A resident 
proprietor, Mr. Eosso, li^ surrounded his house 
with young plantations ; but as these were in- 
tercepted from view by the shoulder of the moun- 
tain, they did not relieve the bleakness of the 
glen itself. The woods of another proprietor, 
Mr. Tracey, who had been for some years on the 
poutment with his family, had been so effectually 
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thmned by his agent, that little of them 
mained, and, in consequence, his mansion, Wo<id* 
land l4>dgei might now have better home thJ?^ 
name of a lodge in the wiWei^ness. Woodland 
Lodge was about half a mile distant from Hr, 
Rosso’s dwelling, and the contrast between th^ 
two was remarkable. The riding, driving, shoo^ 
ing, and fishing parties, in which the young: 
Rossos were perpetually engaged, gave an 
pearance of bustle to the neighbourhood of thefr 
residence ; and the fine growth of the planta- 
tions, the entireness of the stone fences, and the 
verdant crops of the surrounding fields, betokened 
good management : whereas the shutters of the 
Lodge were for ever dosed ; grass fiourished 
on the door-steps, and moss on the window-dlls ; 
lean cattle were seen lying about in the woodsy 
or rubbing themselves against the bark-bound 
trees; and goats, the most inveterate of de- 
stroyers, browsed among the ruins, which aloho 
remained to mark the boundaries t^tween corn- 
land and pasture, plantation and bog. The tra- 
veller’s greatest perplexity was as to where 
people dwelt whom he saw scattered in the field$ 
or lying about on the only visible track by whidli 
lie could traverse the glen, or assembled around 
the Lodge chapel, if it chanced to be a holiday. 
It was only by close observation that lie coukl 
perceive any other erections than the little school- 
house, built by Mr. Rosso, and the farm-house, 
where a tenant of the better sort lived, and where 
the priest boarded. To the accustomed eye, 
however, a number of huts were visible on thd 
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moumUm Hide, wfaiah weie mare like txi&s of 
l^kdi; turf than human dwellingpft. An occasional 
mea!^ of smoke, the neiehl^nrhood of goats, 
figs, or a starved cow, marked them as the abodes 
of the tenantry of the glen,— a tenantry neither 
better nor worse off than that of many a district 
in the island. 

Hie schoobhouse iust mentioned had been 
built by Mr. Kpsso, who, though himself a Pro- 
testant, wished his poor neighbours to have such 
an education as they were willing to receive, 
though it was mixed with much that appeared to 
him very baneful superstition. To the astonish- 
ment, first, of the objects of his bounty, and, 
next, of his l?rote8tant visitors, he appointed a 
Catlmlic teacher to this school, and interfered no 
further in its management than to see that the 
teacher was diligent, and that the school was 
kept open to as many children as chose to 
attend. The reasons he gave were, that there 
were none but Catholics within five miles, out of 
his own house, and that as his neighbours would 
at all events be Catholics, be saw no harm in 
giving them reading, writing, and arithmetic, in 
Edition to that instruction, of a different kind, 
which their zealous priest, Father Glenny, took 
care that they should not be without. Tliese 
reasons, whetl^ier sound or not, had no weight 
with Ms Protestant friends, who might, as they 
said, have forgiven him, if he had had the good 
of a tenantry of his own in view, but wjio begsui 
to i^V^t the goodness of his religion, morals, 
and'^^litics, when they considered that he had 
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did npt tifeM his asstBl^iicip ; atid ' that 

gratij^dfuSiy offeMtig sd|^drib tP ‘m| 
wo«t dainnatle falih in rfe}i^6ti, md itffe ibc^ 
ini< 3 (tiito|iS crfee^ in politits, lhat had deServ^S 

the #rath of God in E^a^eh arid of iian 
earth, Mr. HossO very q^uietly went O^lifelmETg 
an occaBionat conference with ’Fathd^"w6riiriy <riS 
the state of the school, and stepging Iri 
times as he passed, to hear hoW too 
improved, and whether the chfldreii fcopld E^ 
incluccd to give attention to someihipg 
arithmetic, which is, almost universajiy, W 
favourite ' accomplishment of the Ji^is^ wjxo My© 
had the advantage of any Schooling at a^. 
Father Olenny, aiid* the young schoblmast^ 
whom he had trained, alwaVs appeared giid td 
see Mr. Kosso, and even ashed him occ^Sionri% 
to address the children, Miich he alW^iyi^ tijfol: 
cate to do so as to convey to them dome 
information, or moral impressidn, which Frdt^** 
tant and CathoHc would equally allow tCj Eje 
good. Thus, as the panties concerned wrbiigM 
their benevolent work without jotong or jtoirigjr 
it mattered little what apy one else had tp 
about it. Wheii importuned upon the 6UbJe6|^ 
Mr. Hosso endeavoured to appease the ibquiyi^ 
by an acknowledgment that he migh| h^ri 
found some difficulty if, Protestant chlldireh 
been brought to learn with Carthdlics, within sp 
smalt a space, and with so few resources in th#' 
way of instruction; but he never could ndtt# 
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^ pf its being riglit te supply a <!kt]iolic 
edecatioli to a psoreiy CaSioUc popiuiition. 

It ipvaa a muc^ ea^er matter to the iieighboor* 
iiig cottierB to epaie tlieir eblMr^ to the ffdiool, 
t^a it would save been if (hey bad enjoyed a 
ibrnre prosperous condition. An mgtiiib kbcmier 
employs bla boys and girls as soon as they are 
strong enough for work; or^ at leasts has the 
excuse that he may <to so : but an Irish cottier 
finds his business finished when he has dug and 
planted his potato-field, and lounges about till 
narvest ; or, if he hires himself out to labour, 
does not find out that thm:e is anything for Ms 
gkl to do but to milk the cow and boil the pot ; 
or for his boy but to feed the pig. Hiis leisure^ 
joined with the eagerness for learning which 
subsists among the Irish poor, kept Mr. Rosso’s 
school always full, and mighty imder good ma** 
nagement, have wrought a material improvement 
ttfxm the rising generation : but it is too mudi 
^6 way with Irish scholards ” to be always 
reading, never learning ; to be listening to 
legends, when they sbcmld be gaining know^ 
ledge; and invokmg the holy Mood of Abel, 
instead of improving the powers whidk Ood has 
given to each of them for a far num natural and 
effectual dependence. The real advancement of 
the young mlks of the glen was, therefore^ much 
Mss iban it ought to have been, in return for the 
time bestowed; and though some came out 
ready r^er8,and most fluent story-tellers, there 
was but little knowledge even ainong the oldest 
of them, . ^ r 
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Bom SuIHvaai was one of tbe mOrt 
of the Jtmop, joid the mastet praisml 
denoe her i^irents, end her ovm«dociht3r»im 
Goinihg to the school as regularly as^evac wbeOr 
she was^ past sixtcieii; It was featad^that s^ 
would disappear when her only broiber departed^ 
for England, in hopes of ma&ing a 
tp'bring to hia fath^; bot Dora% p«|$i^ 
were proud of het, ;»^nd atacicma timt dbe 
should be made of har, and, therelore, spaiw# 
her from home for the greats part; of eimrf day^ 
though she was now like ad only chHd 
Ihere was another r^on for tb^; not grod^g 
her absence, which was, that J>an Mahony, who. 
lived in the next cabin, and had fiequeixt aocesa 
to Bora’s society, from being the son of hes$ 
hither’s partner in his lease, had been Jongln 
love with Bora, and would have married her eiojt 
of band, if he had had so much as Irnif. an i^ro 
of ground to marry upon. All parties appromi 
of the match ; but wcmid not hear of its taking 
place till Dan had a roof of his own to lodge m 
wife under, and did what they could to separate 
the young folks, by keeping Bora at school^ end 
encouraging Ban to go and seek his fortune sd 
a distance for a whife ; which the young .mah^ 
after much mtimuring, consented to do, upcmia 
promise from both fathers that they would ab^ 
stain from quarreUing about their partnendiipi oe 
anything else, during his absence: a promilMl 
which they afterwards declared it Was rash to 
have given, and next to impossible to obserw 
'Hiey contrived, however, to ke^ 
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liertis of theit vow, W ^^ntibg their wrSth, in 
2^1 diihculties, upon me third partner in tneir 
lease, Tim Blaytiey, who made an opportunity 
to elope before tent- day came round, leaving 
nothing but an empty cabin and a patch of 
Exhausted soil for his creditors to wreak thehr 
vengeance on. 

Ihese partnership tenancies Were almost uni- 
versal in the district. In one or two cases there 
Were as many as fourteen or sixteen tenants 
associated in one lease ; in which case the dis- 
putes respecting the division of ^heir little mea- 
dows, or the payment of dues, became so virulent, 
tliat the agent could get no rest from squabbles 
and complaints in his occasional visits ; and the 
middlemen, to whom the rent was paid, adopted 
the practice of getting it as they could, without 
waiting for the decision fof opposing claims, or 
regarding the protests of those whose property 
they seized, Sullivan might think himself for- 
tunate in having no more than two partners, 
since he could not be made to pay more than 
three times his share of rent ; and being under 
yow not to quarrel with one partner, and the 
other beihg beyond the reach of his ears and 
tongue, he was in an enviable situation comjiared 
vvith many of bis neighbours. As to the mid- 
dlemeri who were over them, indeed, there was 
littie to choose among them. All pleaded alike 
that |hey had their rents to pay to other middle- 
men, or to the landlord ; all were too busy to 
hearken to excuses, ~ too determined to be 
diverted from seizures, —too mUch accustomed to 
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their business to regard appeals to jtbeir jti||tio^ 
or their compassion. They were not all, or 0h 
all occasions, ecjually pressing as to time. Thl^ir 
urgency about their dues depended somewhat 
upon tbeir own resources, and much on those of 
the people under them. If they could afford to 
wait, and their debtors were likely not to be 
totally destitute sometime hence, the middlemen 
mercifully consented to wait, for certain consi- 
derations, and with the prospect of extorting 
rich interest upon the payment thus delayed. 
Tlie middleman, Teale, to whom Sullivan, Ma*- 
hony, and Blayney paid their rents, was one of 
this merciful class. 

When Dora came home from the school one 
fine afternoon, she perceived from a distance, 
that Mr. Teale*s horse was standing within the 
inclosuro, and grazing the roof of her fiiihei^s 
cabin. Her approach was seen by Teale frord 
the door, for there was never a window in tte 
place. His humour being propitiatory this day» 
he assailed Sullivan^s weak side : — 

Here she comes,— -the pretty creature she is^ 
that Dora of yours.” 

“ Slie’s good, let alone her being pretty ; and 
’tis she will write the note and sign it all 
same as me. Here, Dora, my darling, hcdd tim 
pen and write as you’re bid, and show what a 
scholard Father Glenny has made of you.'* 

Dora, who was remarkably quiet and thought- 
ful for her years, and suited her deportment to 
the gravity of her mind, did not quicken her 
movements, but prepared to obey her fath^^e 
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request She slipped down the petticoat tail 
which she had worn as a liood, gave the pig a 
gentle rebuke with her bare foot, which sent nira 
out at the door, and room being thus found to 
turn about in, she made a table of her mother’s 
low stool, took the paper Mr. Teale offered, 
dipped her pen in his inkhorn, and waited for 
directions. 

“ You have only to sign, you see,” said Mr. 
Teale, “ ‘ Dora Sullivan, for John Sullivan,* 
that’s all.” 

“ Hold your whisht,” cried the father “ you 
have had your time to write promises for me, 
Mr. Teale ; but Tve a scholard now of my own 
kin, and no occasion to be taken in with a scrap, 
when I don’t know what’s in it. So let Dora 
write after your words, Mr. Teale.” 

“ Pho, pho, Sullivan ; — for what and for why 
do you misdoubt me this day ? Miss Dura will 
be more polite — and I so pressed for time.” 

Dora’s politeness, however, disposed her to do 
as her father desired, and did not prevent her 
doing more. She wrote to Teale’s dictation ; 
and, before signing, looked up at her father, and 
asked if it was meant that he should promise to 
pay, both for himself and partners, all that should 
be in arrears, as well as all presently due (in- 
cluding the interest of the arrears), immediately 
after harvest, under penalty of seizure. 

“ I’m not clear of the meaning of it all, but 
I’m thinking it is much to pay, and more than 
we have to pay with, father ; that’s all.” 

Be easy. Miss Dora, since it comes out of 
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your owu mouth that the meaning is not dear. 
Only sign, my jewel ; that's what is still to te 
done/^ 

“ But, father 

Quiet, my darling of the world, quiet I for 
what should I do ? liere^s Blayney, the scatter- 
brain 1 gone, the devil knows where, and left 
nut a rag behind him ; and Mahony has left the 
whole to me, entirely, the ruffian. And you 
wouldn’t have the beasts driven away, Dora, and 
we left without a sup to sleep upon — you 
wouldn’t, Dora ? ” 

“ Come, sign, my jew^el,^’ said Teale, “and up 
with your pail to be milking the creatures, Dora, 
and that’s better than seeing them lifted to the 
pound.” 

Dora still balanced the pen, vainly wishing 
that Dan was at hand to fulhl his father’s part of 
the contract. Sullivan urged her to finish. She 
begged to read it over once more aloud, and at 
the end asked if there was no way of making 
such an agreement as many made, that certain 
kinds of produce should constitute the rent, 
while the family lived as they could upon the 
rest, and so liave nothing to do with coin, which 
she simply supposed was the cause of all the 
misery in the world. Some middlemen, she 
knew, took butter and pigs for the rent, and oats 
wliere there were any, and then there was no 
trouble about money. 

“ With your leave, Miss Dora, we*ll hear 
what the priest has to say about that another 
time f fox X suppose what you say is all one as 
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listening to Mm ; and very natural: but I must 
be going, my jewel ; bo give me my scrap, and 
no more words ” 

As there was no help fcnr it, Dora signed, and 
then saw the pen put into her father’s hand, that 
be might malce his mark, without which Mr. 
Teale would not allow the business to be finished. 
She did not smile, as her mother did, at Sullivan’s 
joke about a raking fellow, like him, sitting 
down with a pen, like a priest or one of the 
priest’s scholards. When the middleman was 
gone, and her father laughed at the easiness of 
putting a man off with a scrap of paper instead 
of the rent, she took up her pail to go and milk 
her lean kine. 

** Off with you, honey, and leave your sighs 
behind you,” said her mother. ** If I had begun 
as early as you, sighing and sighing, there would 
have been little breath left in my body by this. 
To-morrow or next day will do for care, honey. 
Gro to your milking to*day, anyhow.” 

*• By dad, honey, your mother known more 
trouble and sorrow by your time nor you, by 
reason she was my wife, and had babbies to lose 
in the fever. 1 would have dried up her tears in 
a hurry if she had had no more to bestow them 
on nor you ; and so will Dan, by dad, if you’ve 
no better a welcome for him.” 

Dora smiled, and went about her dairy affairs, 
her father following to help, in case the kine 
wanted lifting ; that is^ in case they should be 
too weak from starvation to rise up at bidding 
to be milked, The poor animals being fairly 
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set upon their legs, without much fear of. foUingt 
Si^ivan directed his step towards the last hu& 
which was left in his field, and cut it down fpr 
fuel, not having turf enough dried to boil the pot 
this evening. 

Sullivan was not very fond of loolcing about 
him on his little farm, or of observing the 
tions of his partners. It was hard to say Wnich 
was in the worst condition, or which might have 
been in the best if properly cultivated^ Their 
nearness to the coast put them in the way of 
manure ; such part of the soil as was dry might 
have been made into fine ^ grazing land by the 
frequent rains which fell in that district, or have 
answered for the growth of various crops in 
rotation ; and such as was wet might have been 
improve^ to almost any extent, by the limestone 
from the neighbourhof^, or by fine sand from 
the beach. Instead of laying plans with 
denoe for tlieir common advantage, however, and 
prosecuting ihem in harmony, the three papers 
made choice each of what his land should pro- 
duce, and neither varied his crop from first to 
last Their only agreement was to divide tlieir 
portions by ditches, pronouncing a stone fen^ 
a trouble not to be thought of, turf banks jat 
botheration, and a ditch the most asy and nate 
to the hand.*’ This done, Maltony sowed barley 
every year, and every year less and less came 
up ; and that which did make a shift to gmw 
yielded less and less meal, till he begau to won* 
der what ailed the crop that it iiad come down 
from being food for man, to be no^pg better 
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ihm pig’s meat. Blayney tried his band at oat 
culture witli no better success tlian his neigh- 
bour, the produce being such as many a horse 
on the London road would look upon with dis- 
dain. Sullivan grew potatoes, as we have seen. 
While the land was in good heart, that is, fpr a 
season or two from the commencement of his 
lease, he had grown apple potatoes ; but when 
the soil became exhausted, he could raise only 
an inferior kind, which is far more jit for cattle 
than for men, and on which he and liis family 
could not have subsisted, if it were not for the 
milk with whicli they varied tlieir meals. Sulli- 
van’s acre and half did not yield now more than 
eleven hundred stone ; and as the consumption 
amounted to more than four stone a-day, at 
fourteen pounds to the stone, — a very moderate 
allowance for three hearty (people,— there was 
no chance of paying the rent out of the crop, 
even if Sullivan had been answerable for no- 
body’s dues but his own. He depended upon 
his live stock to clear him with the middlemen ; 
or, ratlier, he depended upon nothing, but made 
a shift, when the time came near, to sell and 
rake the money somehow ; and when tliat could 
not be done, he deferred the evil day, by giving 
his note of hand, as we have seen. Half these 
cliHiculties might have been avoided, if no one 
had stood between Sullivan and his landlord ; 
and the other half, if he had known how to 
make the best of his own resources. In the 
£rst place, Mr. Tracey would never have thought 
4^ asking such a rent as eight pounds per acre 
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for ftucli land ; and, in the next pla6e, Im Woniil 
have been so far considerate as to encourage 
SuIHvan to improve the land 5 whereas the mid» 
dj email under whom Mr. Teaie held tlie place, 
paid the landlord a moderate rent, and made his 
profit but of the higher rent he asked of Mr. 
Teaie, who, in his turn, did the same by Sullivan 
and his partners : so that the poorest tenant paid 
the most, and the landlord got the least; or, tO 
put the matter in another light, the little farm 
was expected to support three families of tenants, 
and to pay rent to three landlords. Again : two 
of these landlords, having jonly a temporary in- 
terest in the place, cared only for getting as 
much out of it as they could while connected 
with it, and had no view to its improvement, or 
regard for its permanent value. This ruinous 
system has received a check by the operation of 
the Subletting Act ; but not before it has indicted 
severe injuries on the proprietors of the soil, and 
never-to-be-forgotten hardships on their tenantry. 


Chapter II. 

IRISH LIABILITIES. 

Dan Mahony being fairly out of the way, Dora's 
parents agreed to lier earnest request, coulite^ 
nanced by Father Glenny, that she might leave 
school, and try to earn somewhat wherewith isb 
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l^lp the rent Dora now sat at her Bpioning* 
wheel almost the whole day^; and her mother 
doing the same, a respectable addition was made 
by them to the few shillings Sullivan had been 
able to muster. The next was a fine potato 
season moreover, and Sdllivan reasonably reck- 
oned on being able to sell a considerable portion 
of Uie produce of hb land, and thus preventing 
any addition to the arrears already dtie, even if 
he could not discharge some part of them. The 
gentle Dora now smiled, instead of sighing, 
when her father asked where was the good of 

troubling the brain at all at all about what was 
to come, when the good and the bad was hid 
entirely ; ” and answered only by a kiss, when 
he inquired for any good that had come out of 
the hitherto grave looks of his darlin’ o* the 
world.*’ 

The rent for the year was made up just in 
time by the sale of only one pig ; and Mr. Teale 
was surprised, and looked as if he did not know 
whether or not to be pleased, when the sum was 
forthcoming. He congratulated Sullivan on 
having got a solvent partner in Blayney’s place, 
and on Dan Mahony having sent his father the 
means of paying his share ; so that Sullivan was 
free from all encumbrance but that for which he 
had given his note of hand. Dora’s heart leaped 
within her, while she listened to the facts, and to 
her father^s fervent blessing on her lover, whose 
heart was evidently still at home, wherever his 
feet might be wandering. She did not know, — 
for her father had actually forgotten to tell her, 
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the tlthd wm not yot ' ilor bad bM 
for two years ; the tithe^’j^octor having' aocont-^ 
modatad him by taking liis note-of4iand for titits 
amount, and for various incidental chia*gea. 
Bitterly did Dora afterwards grieve that she had 
been for a while spared this additional antiel^. 

The next time she returned frottt eonfessmn^ 
it was with a light heart and a tripping step ap^ 
preaching to a dance. Father Gienny had iea«^ 
dily absolved her from the sins of mtsimsting 
heaven in regard of her father's rent, and mfe* 
Irusting a holy and solemn oath in regard of 
Dan Mahony, having, dark bouts, been 
tempted to doubt his remembering the Glen of 
the Echoes, and ail that was in it ; which was a 
great sin, inasmuch as Dan had vowed a solemn 
vow, which heaven would guard, to look upoO 
himself as a banished wanderer, till she shoi^ld, 
face to face, release him from the oath. Father 
Gienny not only gave her absolution, and tanghi 
her how to keep the tempter at a distance noxlr 
time, by repeating the oatb, and recalling the 
circumstances under which it was made, but 
spoke well of Dan, and seemed to Ihink the 
sooner all doubts were laid, by their being mado 
man and wife, tlie better. 

Dora immediately began to obey his direc- 
tions by recalling, during her walk home, the 
minutest circumstances connected with the vow. 
She could just discern, at the highest point of the 
rugged mountain-road, the big stone under which 
they knelt when she was obliged to leave him to 
pursue his way alone : she could mswk the Very 
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«pi>t iivibere «be had given him the *^Po^y of 
prayers,” and where they had exchanged their 
«»noiiixes, and called aix very choice saints to 
witness the vow. While gaaing in tliis direo- 
tion^ shading her eyes from the setting sun, she 
perceived men driving two cows up tliis very 
road, sometimes pulling the poor creatures by a 
noose over the obstru^ions in their way, and 
sometimes lifting them up as fast as they fell. 
Dora's lightness of heart was gone in a moment. 
From the circumstance of there being several 
men to take charge Of two cows, she was con*^ 
vinced that the cattle had been distrained from 
some tenant in the Glen ; and she had a mis- 
giving that they might be her own father's. 

When she came witliin sight of home, she did 
not know what to make of the appearance of 
tlungs. The cows were not visible ; but they 
were apt to disappear among the ditches, or 
behind the cabin. Her father gave tokens of 
merriment ; but with rather more activity than 
was natural to him* He was tlirowing stones 
and hits of turf at the pigs in the ditches, so as 
to make them run hither and thither, and sing- 
mg< to ikown their squeaking, in the following 
strain-:— 

* ** T6tt*re wdeonie to the beasts for sale ; 

1 B'or -the devil take me if I go to gaol* 

My wife and theyTlz a mournful lowing, 

, they looked jist in my eyes ao knowing* 

So now keep away, if you plase, that’s all ; 

And the curse o’ Jasus light on ye all ! *\ 

HDj^, tw SQon as th« words were distil^- 
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guislia3ble, told a pratty plain Bioiyi 
occupation of Dora’a mother told a yet plamer^ 
She wa& breaking itp the miik^pidls to med tlie 
6re ; and, in answer to the girFs remonstrance^ 
demanded what was use of vexing their siglit 
with what would be tempting them to thirst, and 
putting them in mind to curse the scruff of tkm 
earth that had robbed them of their kme 1 But 
could not the cattle be got back again Lord 
save her! when did she ever know Mr- Teale 
give up anything he had cUitehed ? Mr. Teaie ! 
he who had just been paid ? Evmi so. He was 
behind^^hand with his dues, like the people he 
scorned beneath his feet ; and instead of seizing 
his car, horses, or the luxuries of his house, the 
man who was over him distrained upon the poor 
tenants, who had already paid their rents; wldle 
Teale looked on, amused to see the Sullivana 
and others compelled to pay rent twice over, 
while he escaped. The people having, in fetniet 
cases, discovered that tms monstrous grievance 
is not known in England, had, for some time^ 
come to the conclusion that England is favoured 
by Government, while there is no justice to be 
had in Ireland ; not being aware that the law ia 
the same in both countries, and that the exampk 
lion from this fatal liability which English culu* 
vators enjoy, is owing to the rari^ of Ae, prac- 
tice of subletting in their island- 

It soon appeared that Teale was ^sappmnted 
in the amount of the levy upon his tenants, since 
the same men returned early in the inomi]^ to 
t^ke what else they could get^ by virtue m\be 
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ndle-o^tumd. Th^cropi just ready for gather;^ 
ing in, was dug up and carted away, a smaH 
prdvis^ only left Ibr the immediate wants 
of the family. The fowls and pigs disaj^eared 
at the same time ; and to all the hubbub which 
disturbed the morning hours, the deep curses of 
Sullivan, the angry screams of his wife, the 
cackling of the alarmed poultry, the squealing 
of the pigs, and the creaking of the crazy cars, 
there succeeded a hush, which Was only inter** 
nipted by the whirring of Dora's wheel. She 
had taken to her spiunhig, partly to conceal her 
tears, partly to drown thoughts which would 
otherwise have almost distracted her. 

The ominous quiet of the cabin did not last 
long. Sullivan was sitting, so ns to block up 
the doorway, with his back against the mwd- 
wall ; he was chewing a straw, atid looking out 
vacantly upon his trampled field, when his Wife 
started up from her seat beside the fire-place, 
wiKhm the pot of cold potatoes was hanging over 
an extinguished fire. She greeted him with a 
tremendous kick. 

Get out *0^ that, you cratur ! cried she. 
“ Tm thinking there's room and a plenty beyond 
there, let alotie the styes with not a soul of a pig 
in them. Get out with ye ! ” 

“ Give over, honey, or it will he the worse 
for ye," said Sullivan. “ It*s my own place 
where Vm lying entirely, and the prospect be- 
yotid is not so pleasing to the eye as it was, 
honey : that’s all." 

The more’s the reason you should be bestir- 
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ring yourself, like itie, to hide wtot% fcft iie fa 
the hog.” 

** What do you mean, if your sod is not gone 
astray ? ” inquired the husband. 

“ Work, work ! if you'd save a gun, or a bed* 
or a bottle of spirits from the procton Into the 
bog with *em, if you wouldn’t have him down 
upon you, hearing, as he will, how Iktle is left 
to pay the tithe. Leave off, I tell you,” she 
shouted to poor Dora ; “ whisht, and give over 
with your whirring and whirring, that wearies 
the ears of me. Leave off, or by this and 
I’ll make you sorry.’* 

Dora did her best to understand the evil to be 
apprehended, and to guard against it* She 
roused her father from his posture of affected 
case, sought out a hiding-place among the 
rushes in a waste tract, where they might stow 
their household goods, and helped to strip the 
dwelling as actively as if they had bemi about 
to remove to a better abode. White her fa^m 
and she were laden with the chest which conr 
tained her mother’s bridal provision of beddinew, 
which had thus far been jnreserved ftpoin fcttfeiture, 
a clapping of hands behind them made them 
turn and observe a sign that enemies were ik 
hand. 

“ By the powers, here they come,” cried her 
father. Work, work, for the bare life, my jeweh 
In with it, and its back we’d be going wi& as iiip 
nocent faces as if we’d been gathering ruslies. 
Here, pull your lap full.” „ , 
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' DoYit ocmM Act at first tell whether theif 
movements hsd been observed, 

*‘God save yoU| kindly, Mr. Shehan,’* said 
Sullivan to the proctor. Its just in time you’d 
be come to see the new way of thatching we have 
got, and these gentlemen to take a lesson, may 
Dora, my jewel, throw down the rushes and 
get some more out of hand.” 

One of my gentlemen shall go with her,** 
said Shehan. There are things among the 
rushes sometimes, Sullivan, that fill a house as 
well as thatch it.” 

Dora invited any of the gentlemen to help her, 
and led the way to a rush bank, in an opposite 
direction ; but, declining to follow her lead, tliey 
entered the house, and laughed, when they found 
it completely empty. 

** You’re grown mightily afraid of the sky, 
Sullivan,” observed Shehan, ‘‘ since you’d be after 
mending your thatch, sooner than getting a bed 
to lie on, to say nothing of a bit and sup, which 
1 don’t see you have to be boasting of.” 

All Sullivan's good reasons why he should 
suddenly mend his thatch with rushes that lay 
convaynient” went for nothing with the proctor, 
who had caught a glimpse of the stratagem. 
Tlie claim for tithes, arrears, and fees was urged, 
certain ominous-looking papers produced, and no 
money being forthcoming, the goods were found 
and carried off, even down to Dora’s wheel, with 
the flax upon it. The proctor gave no heed to the 
despair of the destitute tenants, but rather con- 
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gratulatcd himself on havini^ heard of lii)e fertMr 
seizures in time to appropriate what remdined* 

Of those whom he had left behind, the &th^ 
lay down on<.:e more in the doorway^ decladng 
himself nigh hand brokenhearted, and melancholy 
entirely; his wife went about to interest the 
neighbours in their wrongs ; and Dora kneeled 
at her prayers in the darkest corner of the csabm# 
After a time, when the twilight began to thicken, 
her fatlier started up in great agitation, and dared 
somebody outside to come in and see what heeoidd 
find for rent, or tithes, or tolls, or tax ofany kmd« 
His creditors might comc^swarming as thick as 
boys going to a fair, but they would find nothing, 
thanks to the proctor : unless they carried him 
off bodily, they might go as they came, and he 
would try whose liead was the hardest before it 
came to that. Dora perceived that her father 
was in too great a passion to listen to one who 
secrtied not to be a creditor ; and she went to the 
door to interpose. More quick-sighted than her 
father, she instantly saw, through the dim light, 
tliat it was Dan ; and not even waiting for Ike 
assurance of his voice, threw herself on lus neck, 
while he almost stifled her with caresses* 

Dan, are you come back true ? Just speide 
that word.” 

“ True as the saints to the blessed, darling of 
my heart.” 

“ Then God is merciful to send you now, imp 
we want true friends to raise us up, stricken ns 
we are to the bare ground.” 

Bare ground, i^eed,” cried Dan, entering 
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k>oki¥ig for >ii>oir^ng^^lace4^ on which to 
deposit the sobbing and clinging Dora. Tiiey 
have used yon baii^y, my heart’s life, bnt fanist 
to me to make it up in your own way to each of 
you. You trust me, Dora, don't you, as the priest 
gave leave ? ** 

Dora silently intimated her trust in her lover's 
faiths which it had never entered her head to 
doubt-<^love having thus far been entirely uncon- 
nected in her mind with thoughts of the world's 
gear. She wept on his shoulder, leaving it to 
her father to tell the story of their troubles, and 
only looked up when gm heard her mother's 
voice approaching, to ask, with great simplicity, 
what they were to do next ? 

To be married in the morning, if father Glenny 
was at hand, and consenting," her lover replied. 
He had two guineas in Ins pocket for the fees ; 
and then they w^ould be all on a footing, (as he 
had no more money,) and must help one another 
to justice and prosperity as well as they could. 
Sullivan interposed a few prudent objections^ 
but soon gave up when lie found his little Dora 
was against him* The fact was, that her filial 
duty, religion, and k>ve, all plied lier at once 
m lavwr of an immediate marriage. She had 
always had a firm faith that Dan ^could achieve 
anything he pleased ; a faith which was much 
confirm^ by his having paid his father’s rent, 
and saved, moreover, enough for liis marriage 
fees^ It appeared to }ier that Providence h^ 

this able help^ in the time of her parents' 
llkd^f^and that it was not fox her to prevent his 
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lifting them out poverty as speedily m 
be. ’ . . . 

Dan told tbem that there was to be a leittingriif 
land in the neighbourhood, Ihe next day ; and 
tiiat ijf he was made sure in time of haying Bora 
for his cabin-keeper, he would bid for an acre of 
two, and did not doubt to do as well in the world 
as his father before him. Of all Una, 
mother, on her return, seemed to liave no moie 
doubt than the rest of the party ; and she imsm^ 
diately dismissed all her canes, except die regret 
that she could not walk so far as to see hat 
daughter married. Dan p^as now requested to 
name liis hour for departure in the morning, and 
to go home to ills father, who had had bia^a hasty 
glimpse of him on his return. ^He busied bunself 
in obtaining some clean dry straw and a rush 
candle for bis poyerty-stricken friends, ovar^ 
whelmed Dora with caresses, and ran hom<u , 

Dora had little imagined, two liours b0ibre« 
with what a light lieart she should lie^ this nights 
on the cold floor of their bare cabin. ^ To 
Dan to lean upon was everything. She could 
not admit any further fear for the future. 
had only to begin the world again, that was all ; 
and with the advantage, too, of Dan's experji^nee 
and skill in getting money; which it did AO| 
occur to her, might be of no avail, whare no 
money could be got, or where it passed immedi^ 
ately into the hands of one tyrannical claimant Ofr 
another. This ease from apprcliensiou formedthc 
substratum of her happy thoughts of this nighli 
and it was her filial piety, only, which 
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miitter of so iinpoTtaiioe to her. For her^ 

self, it was enough that Dan was her owm 
She had not a wish beyond what would be be» 
stowed by the priest’s ofiioe and blessing, which 
she hojped so soon to liave obtained^ 

Father Glenny, tlioughat first surprised at 
being called on to perform the marriage cere- 
mony BO early in the morning, and before so few 
witnesses, and mortified on behalf of the young 
folks, that the customary revelry and sanction 
of numbers must be dispensed with in their case, 
had nothing to say against the proceeding. 
Having ascertained that tlk friends of both parties 
approved, he went on to exhort the young couple 
to rc5m ember that they were now in the act of 
fulfdling a divine command, aiwl to^trustfor the 
blessing of God on their union accordingly. He 
tlien performed the ceremony and dismissed them ; 
the bridegroom having taken care, as a point of 
honour, that the priest should not lose much in 
respect of fees, the amount being tendered by 
tbe parties ix^tead of collected from au assemblage 
of guests. Father Glenny did not refuse the 
offering* He was unwilling to wound the feelings 
of the offerers ; he was not aware of the extent 
of their poverty ; and, moreover, considered the 
fees hia due, even more than a Protestant clergy- 
man would have done in a similar instance, — the 
remuneration of the Catholic clergy in Ireland 
being principally derived from marriage fecs; 

Tile pressure of the times obliged the proceed- 
ings of the whole party to be more business- 
tike than is nt all usual on the day of an Irish 
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wading’. The bri<iegirooi»i &taybd but to btt 
Dora into her mother^s arms, and then set ofij 
accompanied by Sullivan, for the place where tnrb 
or three iota of ground v^ere to be let by auetion, 
or, as the phrase goes, by cant. 

They were just in time to take a survey of the 
lots before biddingi There was small ©boiee df 
advantages ; for the preceding tenants, knowtiig 
that they need not hope for a renewal £tnd that 
the mode of letting by cant would, in all pfOba^ 
bility, turn them out of the place, had ^hausted 
the land to the utmost for the last two oir thiiee 
years. This measure noL only gave them as 
much as they could obtain for the time, but 
afforded a chance of getting the lot back again 
on cheaper terms. The excessive competition 
which is usual on sdeh occasions, however, made 
this last hope a very doubtful one. Tlie only 
thing that was certain beforehand was, that the 
affair would prove a very bad bargain to all 
parties to the landlord, because his land Waif 
nearly ruined, and little rent would, therefore, be 
paid, however much was promised ; to the suc- 
cessful bidder, because he would be unable 
fulfil his absurd promises about the rehti atid be 
therefore liable to driving, distraint, or ejectment * 
and to the unsuccessful bidders, because they had 
come a great way, full of hopes and visions Of 
being able to settle on the land, and must return 
destitute as they came, and disappointed. ^ ' 

A crowd surrounded the man of power, aS soon 
as he appeared on the ground. Many ah offetthg 
had he had that xnoming of dutiful seMbe, M 
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iy?erstra!ne<i ctviltiy, of of floaiiethiiig more 8ub« 
Mantia), from thoee who eould alTord it, with the 
hope of inclining him to favoOr their paitksular bid. 
The most diversified claims to a preference were 
whispered into his ear^ or exhibited before his eyes, 
wherever he went One had ipieked op the land- 
lord’s heir, when thrown by his pony into a bog 
in childhood ; another had had the honour of 
lodging the agent, one stormy night, among tlie 
mountains. One limped ostentatiously before 
Mr. Flanagan, to remind him that the lameness 
happened from one of the landlord’s fences having 
fallen upon him, while dozing beneath its shelter ; 
another^ a feeble old man, pleaded a yet unfulfilled 
promise of a Mr. Tracey who had been in his 
grave nearly thirty years. 

Mr. Flanagan took no further notice of all this 
than to bid the people get out of his way. From 
many a clutch did he disengage his skirts ; on 
many a petition, savoured with a scent of potheen, 
did he turn his back ; many a venerable blue top- 
coat/ and gray cloak, did he elbow from Ids side, 
before ho could proceed to business. When once 
begun, it required an eye as practised, and an 
ear as inured, as his, to distinguish that any 
business was proceeding, amidst the hubbub of 
voices, the shoving, jostling, and sciambling, 
which took place while the bidding went on. 
Theomifttsion fairly baffled some lookers on, who 
stopped their horses on the outskirts of the crowd 
to observe the scene. Mr. Alexander Rosso, just 
from college, his brother Henry, and a foreign 
gentleman, a college friend of the former, were 
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dogs, when it occai^d to Alexander, that thia#ai 
tl^ ooeasient on whloh to exhibit to hk ^end the 
te^emblatiee hetw^ the Irish and his country*^ 
men. He was eektebly aware that the oeoattott 
on whidh the peo|[>le were assembled was iitnilfw 
to that which often collecis the Italian peasimtr}^ 
in groups, to contend with equal veh<»i^ee iot 
slips of land, which they hold on the same terms. 
The Irish cottier is of the same class wHh fiife 
metayt^ of Italy ; and middlemen are, with few 
exceptions, alike all the World over: they arb 
what it is natural to expect men to be undey 
circumstances of strong temptation to bppresston 
and of absolute impunity. 

The Italian gentleman, after gating with fixed 
attention, and an amused expression of counte* 
nance, for some minutes, used an expressive 
gesture, to intimate that he could make nothing 
of it. 

^ The first lot is disposed of, Hetiry, kit'ifotf* 
asked Alexander. “ That haif^nak^, Caperthg 
fellow bid highest, I think.^ ■ ' 

Yes, replied Henry ; “ and Im looks as if lltS 
had just bad the mines of Peru given Mm.’* 

“He! ” exclaimed the foreigner, iii astonish- 
ment •• And how will he pay ? 

“ No one will pay all,** replied Henry, laugh^ 
ing. “The agent can only weigh probabUtm-;! 
and if he happens to know that that poor felhs# 
has a little coin hidden somewhere, to help hini 
on for a year or two, he will stop at his biddings 
as the highest*’ 

p 8 
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. But why Blop ? Id it not tte peapIeV pattio 
stop?*' 

, “ We might wait long enough for thai«^ in- 
plied Alexander. ** They will bid against aach 
Oilier till midnight. Tliey will offer a hundred 
per annum per acre rather than lose their chance 
of getting the land. Our people are very irich in 
promises.*’ 

**And how much has the ragged man pro« 
mised?” 

Flanagan ! ** shouted Henry* above the din* 
which sank to silence in a moment, ** how much 
has your first lot brought you ? ’* 

Nine pounds per acre* Sir, and yonder standef 
the tenant.** 

Tlie successful bidder* came forward, smiling 
and scraping* not a whit asliamed of ilie bare 
knees whicli had burst through what had once 
been breeches, or of the tatters whicli were bound 
about his jierson, in various directions, by hay- 
ropes, there being no other way of keeping them 
togetW. 

* ‘‘Ask him*’* urged the eager foreigner, “ask 
him . where his pounds are to come from* and 
why he wishes to be a farmer.*’ 

“ /JThm is most Ukely a lady in the case,’* 
observed Henry ; and then turning to the man, 
he inquired wb^her he liad not done a very 
dating thing in engaging to pay so high a yearly 

wmf ’ , 

“ God save your honour kindly* the mother is 
turned out of l^r own, beyond there ^ and its ^ 
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c^n Tm vnthing to give hert old lift 

she iSf and a bite and sup with me.” ^ ; 

** And ttf there nobody else, iiiend, likely to be 
your cabin-keep^ ? ” ; 

The man% countenance fell, and be replied 
that there was to have been one last Shroveii^ 
Imt that she was forcibly carried off, and married 
to another man, before he could oveiiake her» 
Henry turned ike subject hastily, shocked At his 
own curiosity, which had led to such a disclosure^ 
He asked the man whether he could honestly say 
tliat he had a week’s provision beforehand for 
his mother and himself f ^The tenant laoghed and 
pointed to his new ground, saying that^ihey might 
glean potatoes enough among the ridges, aneop 
the digging, to keep Siem for a few days till they 
could Took about them a bit. His mother moi^^ 
over had a cow, and a slip of a pig. He ended 
by bewitchingly asking for the ** blissen’’ on bm 
enterprise. The foreigner was amused to observe 
that in Ireland a blessing comesout of the pocket 
instead of the mouth ; not that the verbal Uessiitg^ 
is absolutely worthless; but it is considered 
merely as an accessory to something mote suIh 
stantial. 

The process of giving tlie blessing quickened 
the bidding, as it was feared the gentkmen 
might leave the ground before the next saocess-^ 
fill candidate was ready to pay Us smilings^idce^ 
The lot was awarded to Dan, who, after tobmag 
op his bat, advanced towards the horseineti^ f<>l- 
lowed by his ^hervin-law. They observed 
one another that he looked better qualified thiu^ 
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decent, and his itianner betokening more for6«» 
thought and experience. 

“ Have you an old mother to find a shelter 
for, too ? ** inquired Alexander. 

** There's the mother and the father too thnt^s 
to the fore,'* lepliod Dan, turning to introduce 
Sullivan. 

And the darling too that’s been his wife 
almost since the sun rose/* adcWl Sullivan. “ Dan 
has had the priest's blessing this morn, and strre 
your honours* won’t be long in following i ** 

“ I would have married in the evening, Dan, 
if I had been you/* said Henry. “The land 
first, and then the girt, is the prudent way, you 
know. How would you have managed, if you 
had had the girl without the land ? ** 

Dan could not pretend to guess what Pro- 
vidence’s other way of providing for him and 
Dora would be<m ; the actual case was as 
much as any man had to do with. This reason- 
ing put hfta in the actual case of receiving a large 
blessing from the foreigner, who then rode off 
whh his companions, notwithstanding the vehe- 
ment prayers of tiie crowd that they would stay 
till the third and last lot was of. Ttiey 

had neither time nor further blessing to spare 
tiliis day. They did not, however, escape by 
turning their backs. The third new tenant was 
posted in the middle Uf their road homewards, 
and on their approach, extended his arms, as if 
lo embrace the three horses With their riders, 
ptuying fox an Mntty of blessings on their 
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mevciful and lender and bountiful ai4 

cxpresdng bis expectation that be should be^ 
the world with a trifle from their honours> Idle 
Pat and Dan. 

*‘See what you have done, HenryV^ said Mi 
brother. We shall be expected to pay tribute, 
henceforward, to every new tenant, as often aaa 
cant takes place within tw'enty miles.’* 

Henry set himself seriously to explain that 
their bounty of this day was purely accideulid, 
and that none of the party meant to give agmn 
on a similar occasion. He woidd not dismtsa 
the present applicant without a gift, since his 
companions had had one ; but he gave him less 
than tiie others, in order to enforce what he had 
said. The man followed for some way, keeping 
close in their rear in hope of their relenting, and 
then retired to the road side, grumbling as if 
defrauded of a right. 

It is the most difficult thing in the world/* ' 
observed Henry, *Ho deal with these people; 
they have such strange notions of ri^hU Every 
favour is immediately considered as a precedent < 
to be for ever acted upon ; every change in oiw 
methods of doing kindness is looked upon m 
caprice, and every suspension of a graiwy as 
an injury,” 

The same is the case in all regions,” observed 
the foreigner, “ where the people have other 
dependence than on themselves. If it is remarii-' 
able in Ireland and in Italy, it is because the 
people of these unhappy countries ha;Ve been 
long educated by political injury to pervOe 4^ 
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pondence. It is for you to rectify their notions 
of righC* 

“ How must we do so ? ** 

You must make their little possessions secure, 
and also fortify tlieir labours with the moral cer- 
tainty of a due reward. While this is being 
done, — and it will be long in the doing,— you 
must vary your modes of charity |3erpetuaUy, irt 
testimony of its being optional : and O, above all 
things, save your iM>or from the blight of a legal 
charity ! Save them from the delusion that they 
have a right, which, among a reckless people, 
would presently absorb all other rights, making 
cottiers of your middlemen, and beggars of your 
landlords, and converting this fertile region into 
a wilderness, wliich shall but echo the wild cry 
of famine/ 


Chapter III. 
lEISH ADVENTURE* 

The accidental bounty of the Mr. Rossos en- 
abled Dan to furnish himself witli the few tools 
he needed to begin his tillage, and his wife with 
a wheel and a small stock of flax. As for 
clothes, they were obliged to wear, day and 
night, those they had on, having neither a 
change for the day, nor a bed wlach might 
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supersede the use of them at night. Thift mi' 
thought no great liardship by any of the family^ 
for it was a very common one. Many of tliei# 
neighbours never attempted to undress after 
their garments ha^l passed a certain point of 
wean The most tidy, who really did patch their 
clothes very patiently while the patches would 
hold together, were for the most part contenYi 
after that time, to lie them on till they dropped 
away in fragments. Their reason for not un- 
dressing was one which their reproving supedora^ 
could not gainsay ; — that, once off, no power on 
earth could get the garments on again. This 
was nearly the condition now of Sullivan’s cloth* 
ing and that of his wife ; but they could scarcely 
trouble themselves to think of such a trifle in the 
midst of the afiairs they were undertaking. Neir 
life and spirit had been given them by the 
timely support yielded by their connexion with 
Dan ; and they all, under liis direction, gave full 
play to the spirit of enterprise which ever dis- 
tinguishes the Irish when in prospect of an equi- 
table recompense of their exertions. Sullivan 
might now be seen toiling as a labourer under 
his son-in-law, thatching the cabin-roof (now 
in earnest) with rushes from the sandbanks, or 
bringing sand from the beach to work into the 
boggy soil of the potato-field, or cutting turf 
for fuel, or even carrying loads of it on his back 
for sale. The first money thus gained went to 
hire a pack-horse from one of Mr. Rosso’s 
tenants, lor the carrying out a further supply of 
turf; and this answered so welly that Dim 
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finished by selling their own store, and making 
fuel for home consumption, after the manner of 
the Irish peasantry, when the turf in the neigh- 
bourhood is exhausted ; that is, by scraping up 
what is left in the state of mire, and baking and 
shaping it with the hand till it becomes dry enough 
to be combustible. Their food was but poor as to 
quantity and quality, till Dan thought himself 
justified in adding a quarter oi* a cow to his 
establishment ; from which time, potatoes and 
milk, milk and potatoes, were thought as good a 
provision as they had a right to look for. 

When that which is usualiy the idle season 
came round, namely, the weeks which succeed the 
potato- sowing, when nothing more is to be done 
to the crop, Dan proposed a grand scheme to his 
father-in-law, — nothing less thao to enlarge their 
cabin by adding a room at the end. Sullivan 
smacked his lips, and stretched himself, somewhat 
mortified to have his expected period of rest 
broken in upon by new toils : but, remembering 
that the summer nights were, indeed, somewhat 
oppressive to four people sleeping within a space 
of twelve feet by eight, with no air-hole but the 
door ; and looking forward, moreover^ to the in- 
conveniences of Dora’s confinement in such a 
place, he gave a groaning assent to the under- 
taking, and went through his part of it with a 
tolerable grace. He cursed, for his own sake, 
however proud for his daughter’s, the grand 
notions which Dan seemed to have about a cabin, 
making the new apartment half as Jong again as 
the old one, and leaving space in the mud wall 
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for a window. When finished, however, all was 
right in his eyes, and he did not sigh, as did 
the young folks, for yet more comforts ; if 
inde^, they were not rather necessaries. Dora 
wished for a bed for her mother, who was growing 
more and more weakly, and got little rest on her 
bundle of straw. Dan wished for the same 
comfort for Dora, but was obliged at present to 
content himsclPwith looking forward to the time 
when they might increase their stock of fowls, 
and obtain feathers enough from them, to* sew 
u|) in a sack, and make a bed of. He had a little 
money by him, and was often tempted to spend xt 
in Dora’s behalf ; but they both agreed that the 
first necessity was, to keep out of the clutches of 
the agent and the lithe [iroctor. Of paying the 
whole rent, there was but little cliance ; but as 
they bad no partners, and as nobody near was 
likely to pay belter than themselves, they hoped 
to satisfy the agent with such a proportion as 
might fairly average wliat he was in the habit of 
receiving in lieu of the nominal rent. On the 
wiiule, they considered themselves going on“ fair 
and easy, and prosperous entirely.** 

They had been nearly a year in their abode, the 
rent-day was coming round, and many jokes were 
continually suggested by that fruitful topic, wlieii 
Father Glenny looked in upon them, in tne course 
of his customary circuit among his people. Dora 
came curtseying to the door to invite him to 
repose liimself on the turf seat within ; her mother 
rose feebly to pay her reverence as he entered, 
and hoped he would be pleased to remmn till 
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het liusband md Dan fetumein^^be being at 
work some way off, and the other ha^n^? business 
to settle with the agent* The priest, who looked 
remarkably grave, assured her ne was in no hurry, 
and examined their countenanees as if to discover 
whether tliey had any tiling particular to commUv 
nicate. As they waited, ** mannerly” for him to 
introduce his own topics, he began by remarking 
on tlic iiiipTovements in the placb, and enquiring 
311 to the worldly condition of its inhabitants. 
His countenance brightened as he listened to 
their cheerful reports of their prospects, but he 
atill seemed uneasy till he had put one question, 
liad Dan taken care to secure the lease? he 
asked; adding that this was a point on whidi 
many tenants were unaccountably and disastrous- 
ly careless. They would put off signing and 
securing for months, if not years, after taking 
npssession, and many were the cases in which he 
tod known tliem rue their procrastination . Dora 
nspUed with a smile, that she hoped she might, by 
AtS time, say that the lease was in her husband’s 
pocket ; it had been drawn up, almost ever since 
they settled in this place, but, for some reason or 
anotiitsr, never signed till now, such being her 
busband^B business with the agent this morning, 
and also to pay the iBrst year’s rent. At this 
moment, Sullivan burst in, exclaiming, Lord save 
m ! your rev^ence, whatoan have fallen out now t 
Here’s Dan coming up the glen, raving like mad, 
and my own eyes seen him nold up his hst at the 
agent; and they, as quiet as lambs together till 
now/!,, 
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Bom waft flyi% out to meet her hiiftban^, wheil 
the priest laid hift hand on her arm. 

Stop, my daughter, ami listen to me,” lie 
said. “ I know it all. For your husband’s sakei 
hear it from me, that you may not ^dd to Ms 
passion. Remember your vow of trust, daughter, 
and renew it now, in ymir time (#need.” 

Dora sat dovjrn trembling, beseeching, by h^ 
looks, that she might hear the truth at once. 
Father Glenny related that Mr. Tracey had written 
to his agent to say, that k was evident to liim that 
hift property had been much injured, and the con- 
dition of his tenantry no less so, by tJie Subdivision 
of land having been encouraged to too great alt 
extent : that it was his pleasure that the reverse 
process of consolidation should immediately be- 
gin ; and that for this purpose, no new leases of 
small portions of land should be given, aiid no 
partnership tenancies allowed henceforward ; 
intention being, that instead of a small plot 
ground supporting many holders, one substantial 
bolder should unite several small plots of groimd 
into a respectabl y-sized farm . The z e alous agent. 
Father Glenny went on to say, had looked round 
him to see how many tenants he could eject, and. 
had put Dan and his family down in his It^ ; 
the unfortunate delay in signing the leasO having 
put their little possession into his power. Whent 
Dura had made sure that this was all, she turned 
to her father who was standing against the wall, 
tattooing with his brogues upon the threshold* 
She might have thought that he did not bestir the 
news, but that be was bumming in an under voiced 
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the tune to which he had sung, on a somewhat 
similar occasion, the burden — 

“The curse o* Jasus light on ye all !’* 

His old wife not daring to give vent to her anger 
in the presence of the priest, had hooded licr head 
with her petticoat tail, and ceased her spinning. 
Father Glenny was beginning a strain of conso- 
lation when Sullivan cried, 

O murtlicr, Dora, my darling, what a sight it 
is to see Dan raging like the sea itself! King 
of Glory! he is mad entirely.” 

The priest placed himself by the threshold, so 
as to be the first to meet the unhappy man. At 
the sight of the black coat, the oaths and threats 
were silenced ; and presently the knit brow relaxed, 
the fierce eye was tamed before Father Glenny’s 
mild, serious gaze. Before any words were ex- 
changed, Dora drew her husband in with a smile, 
and asked him how they were worse off now than 
on their wedding morning, and where was the 
wonder of young and poor people like themselves 
having to go forth again to seek a home ? She 
did not doubt they should again find one, and 
have a warm comer moreover for her father 
when he should be past his work. 

Her husband impatiently stopped her, saying 
that there were no more homes to be had for po6r 
tenants, and that if she wanted a warm corner, she 
must seek it among the beggar's haunts in the 
towns, — warm enough, with seven families in a 
cellar ; a comfortable place truly, for her babe to 
be born in, and her parents to end their days in : 
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and disre^rding the p«e«t’s preseiiice* he way e^ 
for confusion on every mother^s son of the Trace^jf^ 
from the first that had gone liefore, to the last^ 
that should com after. This brought Father 
Glenny to interpose, 

“Peace, my son ! he said. “It is blasphemy 
to curse man for the judgments of heaven.’* 

He was going on, but Dan interrupted hi]fnto> 
say that he was not tliinking of heaven at atl in 
the matter. What he cursed was the clearing, of 
the estate, and the cruelty of those who Wjulid 
turn so many out of house and Imme —Father 
Gienny still insisted that this was heaven^s workt 
since the Traceys were no Protestants, no stran* 
gcrs in the land, but members of the true churchy 
ancient possessors of the soil, only kept at a dis- 
tance by being deprived of their political rights* 
and as anxious as gentry should be, for tlie pros- 
perity of tlieir people. He mentioned t|iat JM[n 
Tracey, while giying the fatal order, iiad meii- 
tioned the good of the tenantry as one of the 
motives thereto. It was clear to him that go<^ 
would arise out of this measure, since poverty 
had increased in proportion to the subdivision 
of the land ; and the distress which must prevail 
in the mejan time, should be patiently borne as 
the judgment of heaven cm the sins of the poof, 
and on the slowness of the rich to divide thear 
substance with the needy. — Dora, who was acpusi* 
tomed to receive with reverence wliatever her 
priest let fall, enquired humbly whether he would 
have them go and ask assistance from Mx* Rosso* 
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he being the only person in their neighbourhood 
who haid substance to divide with the needy. 
Fatlier Glenny shook his head, sighed, and ad- 
vised them to remain where they were, till he 
should have considered their case and that of 
some of their neighbours, who were suffering 
under similar calamity. On inquiring whether 
they had any savings, Dora joyfully mentioned 
the rent, naturally supposing that Dan would 
not part with it when he found how matters 
stood; but her countenance fell when slie ex- 
tracted from Ijer now moody Imsband the fact 
that the agent liad received him with a smiling 
countenance, requested him to count down the 
money while he prejmred his pen and ink, signed 
to his assistant to sweep off the gold, silver, and 
copper into a drawer and turn the key, Jind 
then, and not before, explained the necessity he 
was under, of refusing to fulfil his engagement, 
scoring the lease from corner to corner with 
his newly-mended pen as he spoke, and bidding 
the insulted Dan move aside to make way for 
his betters, who were fortunate enough not to 
have put off signing and sealing. 

“ Then we have nothing left,” said Dora 
calmly. 

“ Murther! ” cried her father, “ and we might 
have had an elegant bed to have carried away on 
the shoulders of us, instead of a coat that has 
nothing left hut the sleeves, by reason of their 
having never been used. And much besides is 
it we might have had if you had let us be com- 
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forlable^ Dan, and leave the rent to take care of 
ifeelf in peace. By dad, we may very well pass 
for beggars without any pretending.” 

His son-in-law looked fiercely at him, and the 
priest interijosed to show that it was all right. 
All were to have their dues, and Mr. Tracey 
should, therefore, receive his rent; for paying 
which honestly, Dan might fully trust he should 
never suficr. After more words of exhortation 
and comfort, the priest gave Dora a small pre- 
sent of money, and expressed his hope of seeing 
tliem all at mass in the morning, after which he 
would converse further witl> them on their affairs. 

Dan stood watching hmi from tlie door, after 
receiving his blessing with a dubious expression 
of countenance. Dora had sunk down at her 
mother’s feet, hiding her face in her lap, when 
she heard her husband say, “ Praise to tlie 
powers, he’s out of sight! Up with you, you 
women, and all ready for nightfall.” 

To the question of all tliree, what he meant to 
do? Dan replied, by giving orders, in a tone 
which none dared disobey. He made Sullivan 
take a spade and dig up, witli all his miglrt, 
potatoes which were not yet fit for cropping. 
Dorn found up sacks and turf- panniers, and Dan 
proceeded, as soon as twilight came on, to 
impress into his temporary service a horse which 
grazed in the neighbourhood. On this animal 
he packed the panniers, so as to afford a seat 
between them, and then commanded the trem- 
bling Dora to mount by his assistance. She 
clasped her hands, crying, 
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“ 0, ,Danr wlwre will you be. for taking u» m 
tbe dark night ? You are <jver full of baatf^ 
I'm thinking, Dan/* 

His only reply was to lift her upon tlie horse. 

“ My mother ! ’* cried Dora» weeping. “ You 
will not leave her alone ; and if my father stays 
without us^ depend on it he will call in the neigh* 
hours ” 

Dan lifted her down again, went for the old 
woman (who had seemed stupifted ever since tho 
news came), placed her between the panniers, 
gruffly desired Dora to remain behind till her 
turn came, and began to lead the horse up tho 
hill which stretched towards tlxe sea. shore. Dora 
followed, however, at some distance* determined 
to see whither her mother was to be couductecL 
The horse was a grey one, which enabled her 
to keep within sight, and put of hearing, amidst 
the increasing darkness. It was a dreary walk, 
over four or five miles of boggy ground; and 
many times would she have called out for her 
husband's help, if she had not feared his present 
mood more than the stormy sky above and the 
treacherous soil beneath. Gusts of wind blew 
frmii the sea, piercing her with cold through her 
scanty raiment. Drenching showers were dashed 
in her face, blinding her so effectually for many 
minutes together, that she would have lost the 
track and have sunk yet deeper tlxan she did in 
the bog, if the same cause had not obliged those 
whom she followed to stop also, and turn their 
backs for awhile to the storm. The fitful gale 
brought to her the feeble wailings of the old 
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woman, and the growlings of her impatient 
husband, who cursed heaven, earth, and hell, at 
every impediment to their progress. During one 
of their pauses on a ridge, over which the roar- 
ing of the sea rose more distinctly to their cars, 
Dora came closer upon them than she intended. 
The horse started, and liis snort seemed to be 
answered from a distance by a cry. The old 
woman saw something waving near her, and 
screamed, and Dan himself sliook with super- 
stitious terror at the very moment that lie swore 
another oatli at those who were scared when the 
echoes were up and awake on a stormy night. 

“ The echoes are up and awake," said Dora, 
venturing round to her husband’s side. “ Take 
care, Dan, that they repeat nothing you would 
not have heaven hear.’* 

As she expected, his anger was now turned 
on her, for risking her owm life and her child’s 
by so perilous a walk. Slie made no reply, but 
held by bis arm till they arrived at their destina- 
tion, thankful that he had slackened his pace and 
moderated his wrath somewhat, as if in consider- 
ation for her. They stopped on the extreme 
verge of the cliff when Dan desired his wife to 
hold the horse while hc«carried her mother 
home. She w^as not left for many minutes to 
conjecture what this home could be. Her hus- 
band led her down to a doorless and half- 
unroofed cabin, placed Just so far below the 
verge of the cliff as to he unseen from the land. 
Having lodged both the women under shelter, 
Dan tried to strike a light with a flint and steel 
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he had brought wiib him ; btit as fast as the little 
rush candle was lit, it blew out a^ain, there 
being no corner of the hovel free from draughts. 
There was nothing for it but to abide in wet, 
cold, and darkness, till dawn- The horse being 
unloaded, Dan mounted, and bidding the women 
expect Sullivan and himself before morning, set 
off again across the bog. Three hours after- 
wards they api>eared with another horse, and a 
heavier load ; and, to Dora’s disappointment, 
her husband again left her, not saying this time 
when he should return. Sullivan expressed his 
belief that Dan’s purpose was to spoil the place 
as much as possible before morning, and then 
to hide himself for a time in some such conve** 
nient sort of place as he hinted he had thoughts 
of betaking himself to the next day. No in- 
quiries could get out of him what sort of place 
tbat was. 

Dora spent the rest of the night in mounting 
from the hut to the cliffy, and descending from the 
cliff to the hut, trying to comfort her mother 
meanwhile, who lay moaning and peevishly com- 
plaining of manifold evils that it was impossible 
lo remedy. Towards morning, it startled Dora 
on her watch to perdbive a bright light burning 
in the direction of their late abode. She called 
Sullivan to look at it> who forthwith began to 
wave his hat, crying, 

Hilloo, hilloo ! Dan is the boy in the World 
to deal with Flanagan. Hilloo ! Dan, my 
darling, you’ve finished tlie job out of hand ! 
’Twill be as good as a year’s rent to see the 
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a^ent overlook the place, let alone the tenants 
It's bumii^g— the cabin is, my jewel, and th® 
tui^'<-8tack Inside U ; and it warns my heart at 
this distance i 

“ And Dan—where is Dan, father ? ” 

“ O, the cratur, he’d just stop up the drain, 
and cut Uie pig’s throat, and throw him into tlie 
bog, and see that everything that he couldn’t 
bring with him is put in the way of the fae; 
and then he would set it alight, and creep ofi’ 
some roundabout way to us here,*’ 

This was exactly what took place: and the 
device was so much to tlie taste of most of the 
ejocted^ tenants, ihat the' example was followed 
to a great extent before a sullicient force could 
be summoned to check this destruction of pro- 
perty. For the next three nights, fires were 
visible here and there in the dark and dreary 
glem As fast as the agent and his body-guard 
galloped from one point of watch to another, a 
blaze arose in their rear ; and as soon os they 
arijived at the scene of destruction, the perpetra-^, 
tors had vanished, and it was too late to do any 
good. A mocking laugh came, from time to 
time, out of the darkness which &un*ounded the 
horsemen, in the intervals of the conflagrations ; 
but tliis always happened on spots where the 
ground on either side tlie road was not of a kind 
to be attempted on horseback. In the morning, 
slain pigs, not in condition to be made food of, 
were found scattered on the road ; houghed 
horses lay groaning about the fields ; and many 
a poor cow was burned in its shed. The agent 
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was driven half frantic by these insults and in- 
juries. sent messenger after messenger for 
soldiers, called on Mr. Rosso, his sons, and 
tenants for assistance ; and besides taking these 
necessary measures of defence, pipinted out every 
cottier already ejected, or about to be so, as a 
criminal ; exasperated every man he met by his 
insults ; and r6de against the women and over- 
threw the children as often as he passed a party 
of homeless wanderers, going they cared not 
whither, and to be kept alive they knew not 
how. It appeared so clear to the young Rossos 
that Flanagan was endangering his own life, and 
aggravating the evils of the time, by awakening 
the revengeful passions of the people, that one 
or other of them kept continually beside him, 
in order, by their presence, to impose a re- 
straint upon him, and, by their mediation, to 
sooth the wounds he inflictetl. They well knew 
that, by thus associating themselves with so 
obnoxious a person, they ran the risk of being 
liatcd by the people ; but this risk they had gou- 
rage to brave for a time in a good cause. 

Alexander had taken his turn one day, when 
he rode up to join his father and brother, who 
had compassed a circuit of observation in a 
different ciirection, and were now returning home 
to refresh themselves before beginning their 
evening watch, 

“ Father,” said Alexander, “do you mean to 
forbid your tenants to receive any of these 
ejected cottagers ? " 

“ Certainly not ; it is no affair of mine.” 
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“ So I thought; but Flanagan has not only 
buen routing out some poor creatures from a barn 
of one-of Tracoy*s tenants, but has taken upon him 
to declare that they must remove themselves out 
of the district, as they would be harboured nei- 
ther by you nor any of the proprietors in it/* 

“ What business has the fellow to answer for 
anybody but himself? ” said Mr. Rosso. ** How- 
ever, the ])oor people know more of the matter 
than he docs. They know that I am harbouring 
many, — as many, alas! as I can afford to 
reheve. Would tliis were all over, boys! Every 
case I hear of seems a harder one than the last ; 
and it breaks one’s heart fo leave them to take 
their chance. Sec, from this very ^oint, what 
meljmcholy groups of them : — aged parents, or 
Jiel[»less children, or weakly women in each, to 
be a burden upon the spirit-broken cottager ! ** 

“ Whore will they go ? What will become of 
them, father?” 

“ The greater part will crowd into tlm towns, 
and herd l>y hundreds under the same roof, till 
the fever sweeps half of them away. Others will 
stroll the country as beggars ; and others will 
live by plunder. The most fortunate of them will 
be those who will beg enough in crossing the 
island to pay their way over the sea in search of 
English wages. The noblest in their natures, 
the bra'^^e and high-spirited, will become white- 
boys, and die amidst acts of outrage, or on the 
gibbet. So much for that policy of landlords, 
by which they first increase the numbers of their 
tenantry, in order, by force of competition, to 





Jet ttmir land bigb ; and tlien, finding that they 
have gone too far, take a fit of consolidation, 
and make no provision for the crowd they called 
np around them, and now deprive of the meane 
of Bubsistemce. What think you of such policy, 
Henry ? ” 

“ I was just blinking, Sir, tliat it is rather 
surprising to me that you litt u^) your voice, on 
all occasions, against establishing poor-laws in 
Irelcmd, while you have such scenes as these 
before your eyes.” 

“ While that question is pending, Sir,” sajd 
Alexander,— ‘‘ and it is a question wlucli will 
not be sfieedily settled, and whicli, if settled in 
the affirmative, will bring tedious arrang(;mcnt8 
after it,— in the meanwhile, is not Tracey bound, 
by every merciful consideration, to give his 
ejected tenants dwellings elsewdterc ? Ought not 
each one of them now to have a slip of land on 
yonder mountain-side, and vvherewitli to build 
himself a cabin ? ” 

“ TlSat would afford no present relief," ol>- 
served Henry. “ Besides having to build tljcir 
cabins, the |)cople must drain and manure their 
ground by a process of many months, befijre it 
will yield them tiie food they are tliis day in 
want of,” 

“ Even supposing these new lots to be pre- 
pared before the ejectment was served,” said 
Mr. Rosso, “ llie plan would be a bad one. It 
would seem-e a future repetition of precisely the 
»ame evils we are deploring to-day. Bad culti- 
vate WQtd ovez-popuiation, through the too 





exteiisire kibdmfiioti of land, are otnr gri^v- 
anc^s ; and to remedy them* Alexander, you 
woOld begin afresh to divide and subdivide* 
mid encourag j the increase of numbers as beforei; 
This seems to me scarcely reasonable.^ 

“ But the poor-laws we were talking of, Sir,** 
interrupted Henry; “do tell me how you can 
resist pleading for them. Tell me, if you please, 
that these poor people have been idle and impro* 
vident— tell me that they have brought families 
into the world without a prospect of maintaining 
them; but tell me whether such destitution as 
theirs is not a dreadful punishment for what are, 
after all, more faults than crimes. Look, too, 
at the number of innocent perscms that suffer *: 
the old, who lie down to die by the wayside after 
a life of toil ; the infants, who expire of hunger 
on their mothers* breasts ; the sickly, who, in-^ 
stead of being tended by careful hands, are 
shrinking and shivering in the wet and cold ;~ 
look at these wretches, in contrast wiihjfracey, 
living in luxury abroad, on funds wrung from 
the misery of his tenantry. . . 

“ Tracey is a benevolent man,** interrupted 
Alexander ; “ he may be mistaken in the way 
which lie sets about improving the condition of 
his tenantry, and he may have chosen his agei^ 
badly ; but he is far from being a hard-hearted 
man.** 

“ True,** replied Henry, “ and all this make# 
for my argument. Levy a rate upon him, and he 
will no longer be insensible to what passfes at 
home ; the burden of relieving distress wiB no 
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longer fall wholly upon the charitable, — upon 
you, father, and your kindheartcd tenants, who 
are giving up their barns for lodging, and rood 
after rood of their potato-grounds, for food for 
the destitute. O, father, when I see these things, 
—the calamity of the oppressed, the insensibility 
of the oppressor, the liabilities of the charitable, 
the exemption of the selfish and the avaricious, 
I cannot but cry out for the interposition of the 
strong arm of the law to rectify these monstrous 
abuses, by making charity compulsory/' 

“ If the law could rectify these abuses, Henry, 
I would cry out with as loud a voice as you. It 
is because I am convinced that a legal charity 
would only aggravate them, that 1 advocate other 
methods of rectification. We all know that a 
permanent state of comfort depends on charac- 
ter. Do we not ? ” 

“ Certainly : we might give and give for ever 
to a set of depraved paupers, without any better 
result than impoverishing ourselves." 

“True. Weil; the mistake seems to me to 
lie in supposing that, as character and comfort 
are connected, we must produce character by 
giving fjomfort ; whereas this is beginning at the 
wrong end ; and tlie results have always been 
the direct reverse of what was expected. We 
must begin at the other end. . . 

“ But, my dear father, how long it must be 
before education can work. . . /* 

“ Remember, Henry, there is another kind of 
education always going forwards, besides that of 
our reading and writing schools — tlie education 





oi circumstances. By our presei^t 
we educate our peasantry to. indoience and 
providence ; and by calling in poor-laws, W0 
should only bo appointing an additionad teacher 
to enforce the s^ie bad lessons. Instead of 
1 would fain have institutions which should sti- 
mulate, instead of superseding industry ,-T-wbidt 
should cherisli, instead of exthaguishing trab 
charity, — and ensure its due reward to prudencer 
instead of offering a premium to improvidence.” 

“ I know the evils you speak of have grown 
out of the English pauper system ; but must they, 
therefore, be inherent in every system of legal 
chjurity ? 

“ They must.; because tlie supposition of a 
ru;k( to assistance is involved in the very notion 
of a legal provision; and herein lies the mis- 
chief. You will never improve character (which 
is the same as improving the external condition), 
while you sei^rute character and its couse^ 
quences, — wdme a right to support is accorded 
to any man, whether his conduct be wise or 
foolish, correct or profligate. Lay hold of a 
child, teach him effectually that industry and 
prudence are the means of comfort, and you put 
comfort within his reach. Take the profligate^ 
or the reckless man, in Ids middle age, give' him 
the means of comfort, and you will not give him 
character ; he will presently be as poor as ^ver, 
and the more reckless for having received arbk 
trary assistance.'' 

“ The more arbitrary charity there is, the less 
natural wiU there be,” said Alexandek m jn^ 
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England, our peasantry are held in respect for 
their filial duty and neighbourly kindness ; — too 
little known there, alas! except in the remote 
districts where the poor-laws have not yet shed 
their blight over the growth of kindly sym])a. 
thies. Give us poor-laws, and here, too, the 
aged will bo committed to the cold care of 
strangers, orphans will be without a home, and 
the maladies of the body will involve the soul- 
sickness of pauperism.” 

“ Such is the fate of the helpless in Eng- 
land/’ said Mr. Rosso ; “ and their calamities 
are aggravated in precise }>roportion to the 
amount of legal relief provided. Tlie most 
deplorable misery prevails in the southern coun- 
ties, where the poor-rate is highest ; the comiition 
of the poor improves to the northward, where a 
dislike of this species of relief has been longer 
kept alive. There is still less distress in Scot- 
land, where assessments for the poor are rare ; 
and least of all where their condition is confided 
to voluntary charity. Tlmt the misery is as 
much the consequence as the cause of legal 
relief, is proved by the result of an experiment 
of abolishing a stated mode of relief. Pauperism 
was on the perpetual increase in a populous 
district under a system of assessment ; the assess- 
ment was discontinued, and pauperism vanished. 
It was swept away by the current of human 
affections, as soon as they were restored to their 
natural channels.” 

“ It seems rather absurd, to be sure,” ob- 
served Alexander, first to complain that the 
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misery about us arises from the obstrucUous 
imposed on human powers, and then to seek to 
remedy it by obstructing the current of human 
affections/’ 

“ But what, after all/’ inquired Henry, “have 
these human affections done ? Whence comes 
all this misery, if they have been left free ?'* 

“ They have been rendered impotent by the 
force of bad institutions/’ replied his father; 
“ they live and act, but are baulked of their 
natural rewards by the injustice of our economy, 
and the impolicy of our government While 
industry is overloaded and foresight baffled, as 
at present, children may honour their parents, 
and the poor liave compassion to one another, 
but they can yield little mutual support against 
indigence.” 

“ It seems rather an injury to Ireland, brother,’* 
said Alexander, “ to ask what its benevolent sym- 
pathies have done. Our public provision for lu- 
nacy and sickness, is greater than in England ; 
and innumerable plans have been tried, at a 
great expense of capital and trouble, to lessen the 
amount of pauperism. That all have failed, be- 
tokens not a want of charity, but an overpower- 
ing counteraction from other quarters. If we 
look only at the Mendicity Associations, wliat 
vast sums have been raised by them as often as 
the increase of pauperism suggested to some the 
idea of a compulsory rate ! All this voluntary 
charity would cease, as it has ceased elsewhere, 
upon the establishment of a poor rate/’ 

“ But, father, we ought to give more every 
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y^r as our resources increase; and they cerr 
tcrinly are increasing on the whole.** 

“ They are ; and this is another , reason for 
deprecating an institution which would swallow 
up all we liave gained, and cffectuajiy prevent 
the further progress to improvement. The vast 
and increasing unproductive consumption which 
takes place wherever there is a poor-rate, would 
presently absorb our now growing capital, and 
repress the spirit of improvement which is 
beginning to stir among us. Let our capital be 
allowed to spread itself naturally ; lot more and 
more of the lower classes be encouraged to clothe 
tl*emselves decently, to, add a room to their cabin, 
to exchange a })ortion of their potato diet for 
oatmeal or bread ; and far more will be done for 
the lowest class of all, than if the earnings of the 
industriiuts were directly aj?;)lied to the mainte- 
nance of paupers. I Poe bakers* sho|>s begin- 
ning- to appear in many of our villages ; and I 
regai^ tliem as an indication of growing pro- 
sperity. If, in their place, I were to see work- 
houses, or any part of the apparatus of a legal 
charity, 1 should regard it as an indication that 
a §nai and overwhelming curse had lighted upon 
the land.*’ 

But, father, every poor-rate need not have 
the abuses of the English system. It is not an 
inherent necessity in a poor-rate, that it should 
grow in one century from five hundred thousand 
pounds to eight millions.** 

“ No ; but the principle of growth is inliercnt 
in the wither growth heirapid or 
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slow ; and the destruction of the country in wWch 
it is establisljed becomes merely a question of 
time. The onW way to get the better of it is, to 
annihilate it iix time ; and this being the case, it 
is mere folly to call it in for the relief of temporary 
evils.’’ 

“ It seems to me,” said Alexander, “ that 
such a system would aggravate the very evils we 
want to remedy. It is for want of capital that 
the land is subdivided too far. If revenue is 
so far absorbed by a poor-rate as to check its 
conversion into capital, this subdivision will go 
on. * 

“ Undoubtedly such would be the effect in our 
agricultural districts ; and in the manufacturing 
towns the case would be as bad. Our linen- 
weavers would be a burden upon the rates in 
slack times, and their masters must encroach 
upon their wages-fund to sui)port them ; and 
thus the masters would be brought lower and 
lower, to tlic permanent injury of their men.” 

“ J do not believe,” observed Alexander, that 
the thing could ever be done here. We have not 
the requisites. All have a nearly equal horror of 
an assessment ; and I could name many parishes 
where there are none to manage the business, 
and many more where no one would undertake 
it.” 

“ There would soon be an end of that diffi- 
culty,” replied Mr. Rosso; “there are people 
enough ready to administer the fund for the sake 
of living upon it. We should have a new class 
of unproductive consumers introduced; and for 
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every one of them we shonld loee a hardy khourer, 
who would commit to them his a^ed parents and 
lielpless little ones, and go to seek good wages 
in England, A poor exchange truly I 

“Do you complain of ^numbers, father, and 
yet object to the emigration of our poor 

“ To that of productive consumers who leave 
all the helpless members of their families upon 
our hands ; and of tiiis kind of emigration there 
would be a vast increase upon tlie establishment 
of a pauper system. The same influence which 
would supersede domestic charities, would dissolve 
domestic lies : and would not a legal relief be an 
irresistible temptation to a man to throw his bur- 
dens upon the public, and go to seek his fortune 
elsewhere ? If it is done already while no legal 
provision exists, it would be done more ex- 
tensively upon the establishment of such a pro- 
vifflon.*’ 

“ Well, then, Sir, what would you do ? Some- 
thing, I suppose.” 

“ Ey all means. I would do much, and without 
loss of time, lest there should be many lives to 
answer for. — ^Till education can be made uni- 
versal in Ireland, so that the ^interests of the 
people can be safely committed to their own 
guardianship, we must weather the evils which 
surround us, opposing peculiar xnethods of relief 
to their peculiar stress. We must consolidate 
our small farms, . . . 

“ O, father, look about you and see the con- 
se<juence8 1 ” 

Hear me out^ Henry. We must gradually 
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iCon<3oliddte our fams, nemo^nj^ otir creeled 
population, nol^ to other stnall holdings in the 
neighbourhood, but to regions where population 
is the one thiiig deficient. The people are fiiii’eady 
making efforts to do this for themselyes, al a 
tremendous expense of hardship and danger, 
It should be done for them on a better plan by 
those who eject tiicm, on the understanding tli&t 
It is a temporary measure, caused by the new 
arrangement of landed property. The tenants 
who remain should be freed from the burden of 
supporting two religious establislnnents, from all 
inU rfercnce between themselves and their land- 
lords, from all iinjjediments to the free exercise 
of their industry, and to the gradual accumulation 
of capital.*' 

“ Might not emigration remedy the worst evils 
of the poor-laws, fatfiet? 

‘‘We cannot afford, Henry, to be for ever 
doing and undoing in any such way. To increnBe 
numbers by poor-laws and lessen them by-emh. 
gration, would cost endless toil and expense, and 
leave our grievances untouched : but as a* tem- 
porary measure, as a specific remedy for a speciiftd 
grievance, nothing can be wiser, or, in out case, 
more necessary. Tracey meant to do a patriotic 
thing when he ordered the consolidation of iMs 
estate : the deed would have answered to the wil3, 
if he had done it more gradually, carefully pro- 
viding a settlement in Canada or Australia for 
every family that he displaced.** 

“ And why not on some of our waste tracts at 
home '! *' 
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“Because much capital is required to bring 
tlicm into a productive state ; while, in the case of 
emigration, the only cost incurved is that of 
transportation to a place where capital super- 
abounds and labour is the one thing wanted.” 

“ And this then, you think, opens a fair pro- 
spect of improvement.” 

“I do. If this plan be pursued in conjunction 
with the removal of the most galling of our po- 
litical fetters, vve may see Ireland the flourishing 
region nature intended her to be. If a pauper 
system be introduced instead, our case is hopeless. 
To use the words of one who well understands 
our maladies and their causes, ‘its probable effect 
appears to me to be to fill Ireland with a popu- 
lation multiplying without forethought ; impelled 
to labour principally by the Icar of punishment ; 
drawing allowance for their children, and throw- 
ing their parents on the parish ; considering 
wages not a matter of contract hut of right ; 
attributing every evil to the injustice of their 
superiors ; and, when their own idleness or im- 
providence has occasioned a fall of wages, 
avenging it by firing the dwellings, maiming the 
cattle, or murdering the persons of the landlords 
and overseers ; combining, in short, the insubor- 
dination of the freeman with the sloth and reck- 
lessness of the slave.’ ” 
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The Sullivans and Mabonys were not imme- 
diately pursued. Dora watched by day and 
listened by night, in vain, Ibr tokens of the 
approach of enemies, till she began to be- 
lieve, as she was told, that the place of their 
retreat was not known ; or, if known, was 
supposed to be so surrounded by a disaflected 
and desperate peasantry, as to render any attack 
too perilous to be attenij)ted. That this last sup- 
position was true she had some reason to believe, 
lliough she knew little more than Mr\ Flanagan 
himself what was passing around her. Her 
iaihcT disappeared the day after their arrival on 
the coast ; but he had since looked in on them, 
twKie at night and once early in tlie morning, 
which seemed to ]»rove that his abode was not 
very distant from theirs. He brought with him 
each time a supjjly of whiskey for his sick wife, 
who was failing fast, and able to enjoy little 
besides a drop of spirits to warm her. These gifts, 
cou}Jed witii what Sullivan had let fall about 
what went on in the bog, led Dora to think that 
he had connected himself with an illicit distillery 
in tlic neighbourhood ; but no confession could 
she get from him but eloquent gestures and sig- 
nificant snatches of song. Dan was yet more 
mysterious, llis tenderness to his wife in great 
measure returned after the night of tlie flitting, but 
there was no confidence with it. He went and 
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catne at all h<M|ira, nev<er aaywg wh^a^e lielmd been, 
or how long he should be absent; but always 
desiring her not to be une^yv and showing 
that he thought of home during his excursions 
by bringing little comforts for her motlier and 
herself^ which she wondered how he could pro- 
cure. Once he threw over her shoulders a cloak 
which was much less rent And tattered than her 
own ; another time he produced a packet of tea 
for his mother-in^aw ; and with it a liandaome 
teapot and cup nicely secured in straw : lastly 
appeared a piece of- fine linen for the use of the 
expected baby, Dan expeted very warm thanks 
for this, as he know that Dora’s great anxiety 
was on account of nothing being provided for 
her little one, who would too probably scarcely 
outlive its birth in circumstances of destitution : 
but Dora looked at her husband with anguish in 
her countenance, saying, 

“ O, husband, you would not doom your child 
before it is bom I You will not wrap it about 
wldi crime as soon as it sees the light I This is 
not ewied, Dan. It cannot be yours ; and my 
child shall not be touched with that which is 
stolen,’* 

Dan, far from being angry, coolly observed 
tliat when there was an end of justice, there was 
an end of law. If he was cut ofl‘ from earning 
what he wanted, he must talie it where he could 
get it ; and to take it thus was a less crime than to 
let his family die of hunger, and his child of cold, 
wliile food and clothing were within reach. In 
answer to his wife^a timid questions what this 





would avail him wlien the law was urged against 
him, and soldiers were dogging hife heels, lie 
laughed, and said that if the gentry broUglit the 
matter to that pass, he and others must figlit for 
iU Tliey had driven him out, and must not 
wonder if he did not come in again at theh beck 
and call. If the orderlies chose to try thw 
strength against the desperates, there should be 
a fair battle. He was ready to fight bravely pr 
to swing merrily, according as the powers do^ 
creed the one party or the other to prevail. 

Dan could not succeed in any degree in im- 
parting his spirit of recklessness to his wife. She 
became more thoughtful as he grew less so : a 
deeper and deeper melancholy shaded her coun- 
tenance. Her form wasted,- ^l|er spirits were 
hurried, and she seemed unable to control her 
temper by other means than perfect silence. In- 
stead of soothing her mother’s complaints, and 
patiently answering her Incessant <}uesiions, as 
formerly, she heard the former in silence, and 
escaped as often as possible from the latter. 
Her practice was to set within the old womaii’S 
reach wliatever she was likely to want, and tlien 
wander out, sometimes sitting on a perilous pro- 
jection of the cliff to watch the swell of the sea, 
and sometimes hiding herself in a cave immedi- 
ately below the cabin ; whence she would come 
forth occasionally, climb the cliff laboriously, 
peep in at the door stealthily, to see if she was 
wanted within, and creep down again to her place 
of idleness and solitude. Yet it would seem ad 
if, even in this pkee, she heard her husband’s step 
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from a distance, so invariably did she appear as 
he approached. At other times she came forth 
when it was not Dan moving over the bog, but 
some less welcome visitor ; and then she turned 
back quickly and tried to evade observation. 
One woman, and another and another, came to 
visit her, she knew not whence nor why ; but 
they were of a more companionable nature than 
herself, and gave broad hints that as their hus- 
bands or fathers or sons were united in enter}:>rise, 
the women should be so in confidence ; and would 
have told many a liorrible tale of what was 
nightly done and daily suftered by the band they 
professed to belong to. Dora always stopped 
such communications at the outset ; y»rofessing 
that Dan and she belonged to nobody and 
nobody to them, and that all she wished for was, 
to live alone and be left quiet. She did not so 
much as know where her visitors came from, she 
said. They pointed, some to the bog, some to 
the rocks, and others to little mounds of turf, 
from which a thin blue smoke was seen at times 
to curl up. Some hinted at an intention of build- 
ing cabins on the cliff, near hers ; to which she 
gave no encouragement. This kind of reception 
did not tempt them to repeat their visits very 
often, and after a sliort time, Dora flattered 
herself she had got rid of all intruders. She was 
not deceived. Li a little while she was solitary 
enough. 

It was a December night, wrapt in that kind 
of gloom which is as a stifling pall descending 
tp bliroud the world, when a vessel came ashore 





akuoet dfawfectly below Dan’s ^wellmg; Howrtbe- 
aeeideiit imppensd^ those on board were wholly^ 
igilorant. They had believed themselves 
quniinted^ with the coast, and felt themselv^^^ 
seenre while the beacon giimmered sontli-east 
them. It did, indeed, only glimmer; but the 
fog Jay so thick, that the wonder was how iliO ' 
beacon could be seen at all. Wiiat wind there 
was blew directly on shore ; so that it was too 
late, when the vessel was once among the 
breakers, to peserve her. She struck ; and with 
the first cry uttered by her crew, the supposed' 
beacon vanishetl. The sJiouts of the mm\n6f4 
rose at intervals amidst the hoarse music of tho' 
waves, which renewed their dirge with every 
human life tliat they swept away. All migfii 
have been saved if tltere had been a ray of Hght 
to guide their efforts ; buh mtirky as it was^ they 
struggled in vain, while wave Upon wave, with* 
out a moment’s pause, found them full despe^ 
rate effort, and left them less able to encounter 
its successor. The first maw that gained a foot*^ 
ing on the beach found himself unable to yield 
the slightest assistance to his companions, and 
looked about for signs of human habitation. The 
only token was a feeble gleam from Dan’s cabin, 
towards which he directed his steps, not perfectly 
satisfied at first whether it 'was fight firom a 
dwelling on an eminence, or a star seen through 
an opening in the gloom^ Tripping, stumbling, 
now climbing, now fallings, but still sliou^ng ^1 
the time, he pursued his way in a direct line to 
the ligi^ every mmeiil that ii 
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vanish, like the supposed beacon, and leave him 
no choice but to sit down and wait on the spot 
for day. When he had drawn near enough to 
feel ])retty secure of his object, his shout was 
suddenly answered by many voices, in immediate 
succession and from different distances; and 
moving lights at once appeared along the whole 
face of the clifl'. A man started out from the 
darkness on cither hand of the astonished sailor, 
and told him he was going the wrong way for 
assistance, there being none but women above. 
The sailor, on whom, being a foreigner, this 
information was lost, swore his deepest oaths at 
tliem for ihcir delay, and for the artifice by which 
he suspected the vessel had been purposely 
brought on shore. His wrath, vented in unin- 
telligible threcats, was only laughed at. 

“ Be easy, now,” said one. “ Sure it takes a 
man a long time to wake with such a lullaby 
going on all the while.” 

“ Sure a darker curtain was never about a 
sleeping man’s head than this fog,” observed 
another, 

“ The beacon I ” exclaimed a third ; “ it’s just 
the drop made you see double, that’s all. The 
beacon is far away south, and yon cabin’s the 
only light,” 

Their explanations were as much wasted as 
the foreigner s wratli ; and after a prodigious 
expense of eloquence on both sides, recourse 
was had to action, the purport of which was 
presently intelligible enough. A shrill whistle 
set all the wandering lights converging towards 
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the beach: the sailor’s two guides, whose outer 
garment was a shirt, bound round the waist with 
a hayband, in which pistols and knives were 
stuck, slung their lanterns to their belts, seized 
each an arm of the stranger, and led him rapidly 
down the cliff. Instead of permitting him to 
proceed towards the wreck, they ordered him 
into the cave whither Dora often resorted, and 
set a guard of two men over him. One after 
another, five of his companions were brought to 
join him, tlie guard being strengthened in pro- 
portion. When no more live men could be 
found about the w’reck, a. small supply of food 
and spirits, and materials for making a fire, were 
sent into the cave, as an intimation that all the 
business was over in which the crew was to have 
any share. The poor wretches, soaked, battered, 
exhausted in body, and harassed in mind with 
grief and panic, were not interfered with by their 
guards, except when their lamentations became 
dangerously audible. 

The work of violence on the beach mean- 
while went on rapidly : all that the vessel con- 
tained was seized, and put out of sight, and 
great part of the wreck broken up and carried 
away before morning. The aim of some of the 
people employed was the very amusing joke of 
persuading the foreigners, on bringing them out 
into the daylight, that their vessel had been con- 
jured away bodily to a distant point, whither they 
were to be sent to seek it. These people were 
scarcely aware how some of their noisy opera* 
tions were heard by the crew^ and how well they 
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tbe kii<^lcirrg« heaving, and arashhigv 
and egpecially the shouts which followed ewery 
grand achievement in the process of destruction. 

Ban was among the plunderers. He was not 
at liberty to decline any enterprise proposed by 
the captain of the gang with wliich Ite had aeatN 
dated himself ; and on his return from a distant 
expdition; wliich had detained him from hia 
home for some days; he found himaelf called 
upon, in fulfilment of his oatli^ to take part in a 
scene of plunder, of a kind which he abhorred, 
in sight of his own dweUing, While he was 
ordered to roh* middlemen, terrify agents, and 
half-murder tithe*proctor», he discharged his 
mission with hearty goodwill, under the notion of 
aYcnging his own wrongs : but it was quite a 
different tiling to delude foreigners, put them in 
peril of their lives, and strip them of everything ; 
and he said so. In reply, he was reminded of 
his oath (an Oath too solemn to be slighted), 
and immediately commanded, as a test of obe- 
dience, to take up a bale of goods from the 
wreck, and carry it up to find houseroom in his 
cabin. He did so with a heavy heart, dreading 
thus to meet Dora, after a separation of some 
dfie5"«. She had never yet seen him equipped as 
a whitelwy, or been expressly told what oocupa* 
tiqn he followed. 

He paused outside, leaning against the door- 
less entrance to watch what was passing witliin. 
AH was so strange and fearhil, that a deadly 
cimie over him, lest the one whom he saw 
movmg about should not be the real Bora, but 
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some spirit in her likeness. She was employed 
about her mother’s corpse, which lay on the bare 
ground. Her motions were so rapid as to 
apjMjar almost convulsive. Now she kneeled 
beside the body, straightening the limbs, and 
striving in vain to cover it completely with a 
piece of linen which was too small for the pur- 
pose ; now she fixed her one rush-light in a 
lump of clay, and placed it at the head ; now 
she muttered from beneath the hair which fell 
over lier face as she stooped ; and then, leaning 
back, uttered the shrill funeral cry with a vehe- 
mence whicii brought some colour back to her 
ashy pale countenance. 

“ Whislit, whisht! muttered she impatiently 
to herself. “ I have given the cry, and nobody 
comes. Father Glenny forgot me long ago, and 

my own father has forgot us, and Dan 1 

don’t know what has been done to Dan, and he 
tells nobody. He won’t forget m^ long, how- 
ever.” 

“ Forget you, Dora 1 ” said Dan, gently, as 
he laid hold of her cloak. “ Did I keep my oath 
so long when you lived in your father’s cabin in 
the glen, and shall I forget you now ? ” 

She folded her arms in her cloak with a look 
of indiilercnce, as she glanced at the bale be 
carried, 

“ O, you have brought a sheet, as I was want- 
ing,” said she ; “ but where are the candles ? I 
have but this one ; and nothing in the way of a 
shutter or a door, you see ; and there’s no com- 
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puny come vet ; 90 yao will have Make 

haste, Dan/’ 

“ Shall I bid the neighbours to the wake ? * 
in<|Uired Dan, who thought the best way of gain- 
ing her attention was to help her to fulfil first 
the duties to the dead, whieh rank so high among 
social obligations in Ireland* 

At a sign from her he threw down his load 
and hastened to the beach, whence lie brought a 
piank, on wliich to lay the body, candles where- 
with to illuminate the bier, and spirits with 
which to exercise hospitality. He gave notice, 
at the same time, to his captain and comrades, 
that when a blaze should be seen on the cliff, 
and the funeral lament heard, all w^ouki be ready 
for their reception at the wake the burning of 
the bed of Uie deceased before the door, and the 
utterance of the death cry, being the customary 
mode of invitation to the wakes of the Irish poor, 

Dan was yet more struck with the deathlike 
paleness of his wife’s face when he again joined 
her, lie inquired whether any neighbours had 
helped her to nurse her mother, and whether her 
rest h?d been much broken: but she scarcely 
attended to hts questions. She clapped her 
hands, as if in glee, at sight of wliat he brought, 
and seemed altogether so much more like a 
wilful child, than like his thoughtful and devoted 
Dora, that the fancy again crossed him that 
some mocking fiend had taken possession of her 
form. He asked her, with much internal trem- 
bling, whether she bud duly prayed thia night 1 



She fitatted, and said she kid'slTangd]rf«i^rg0ffl^ 
herself;. and forthvvith went thrmi^ faer cna* 
toraaay devotiona M away which, though hum^) 
was very unlike any whieh a fiend would dai^id 
attempt ; and Dan was so far satisfied. 

Bring out the bed,’^ said she, pointing to UiOv 
straw on which her mother had been wont to He; 

While it is burning, I will raise the cry once 
more; and see if any one wiU come.** 

Dan moved a bundle which lay on the straw, 
but let it go again in a pang of horror when the 
feeble cry of an infant proceeded from it. Jn an 
instant he understood all. “ He took up the child, 
and placed it on Dora's bosom without saying a 
word. 

O, my child : aye, I forgot it when I forgot 
my prayers ; but H cannot have been hungry 
long, Tm thinking. Hold him while I strip cdF 
my cloak that keeps me as hot as if i had a 
burning within me/* And she carelessly *s%ped 
the babe into her husband’s arms. 

** O Dora cried he in a choking mce, 
this tlie way you give a child of ours into my arms 
for the first time t ” 

Sht‘ looked at him with perplexity inher counK 
tenance, said she knew nothing at all about it; 
and before he could prevent her, set -fire too <Ke 
straw, and gave the other appointed signal. Up 
came tbe company of whiteboys, crowding round 
the cabin, rushing to the bier, and exchmg Dora 
more and more every moment by their looks and 
their proceedings. She now, for the* first tlmCt 
perceived the peculiarity of her husband’s dr^ss* 
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She went from one to another, observing upon 
the arms they carried, and stopped at last before 
Dan, who was in earnest conversation witli his 
captain. 

So you have enrolled yourself, Dan ! So you 
have plighted and pledged yourself to your band 
since you swore you would wed me only. Much 
may they do for you that I could not do ! but O, 
may tliey never do you the evil that I would not 
do 1 They may give you clothes these winter 
nights, when I have nothing warmer at home for 
you tlian my own heart. They may find you 
whiskey and lights for the wake, and other things 
as you want tliem ; but they will make you pay 
more than you ever paid to me, Dan. They will 
take you among snares in the night : tlicy will 
set you on other men’s beasts to go over bogs 
where you will sink, and under rocks that will 
crush you : they will set you where bullets are 
flying round you ; they will put a knife in your 
hand and make you dip your soul in blood. If 
you refuse, they will burn you and me together 
within four walls ; and if you agree, they will 
lead you on to something worse than bogs or 
rocks, or a soldier's shot : they will send you to 
be set before the judge, and refused mercy, and 
then. , . 

“For Christ's sake stop her ! " exclaimed Dan. 
He seized her hands to prevent her stripping his 
white-boy uniform from bis shoulders, as soon as 
he had given his baby in charge to a compassion- 
ate by-stander. 

. “ Move the corpse/' ordered the captain. ‘ ‘ Keep 
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the wake down below, and bring the first wonton 
you can meet with, 'to tendt^ fumr^atuai^. 
Cleat the cabin instantly.’* 

“ Give the wend, captidn/’ cried one, ^ and 
we'il catch a doctor, — 4he same tliat we brought 
blindfold whten' O’L^iy was murUheiEed aixnoal 
We’ll whip up horses, and have him here mA 
home by noon.” 

** No, no; not till we see what the women 
say. Hilloo, boys! biingout the bier, fair and 
easy, and decent.” 

Dora’s struggles to follow were fierce, and her 
cries at being kept from this duty heart-rending. 
No one could etfeotually quiet her till she liad 
been some hours committed to the care of a 
matron, who vvas brought from some invisible 
place to nurse her. 

Slowly and sadly she recovered. Some said 
she was never again the same Dora; but others 
saw no further change than the melanclioly 
which was likely to become fixed in her by such 
an experience as her’s. She could never recall 
any circumstances connected witii the death of 
her motlier and the birth of her child. She 
could only suppose, as her husband did, that the 
old woman^s exertions had sufficed for her daugh- 
ter, and been fatal to herself. 

Sullivan made his appearance ere long from 
underground, where he had been engaged in 
breaking the laws after his own motlmd. Me 
was duly grieved at having been absent from the 
burial of his wife ; but hoped to atone for the in- 
voluntary neglect, by devoting his gains at the 
still to tne purchase of masses for her soul. 

9 H 
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Chapter V. 

IRISH RETRIBUTION. 

It was not possible that the acts of outrajye, of 
which the while boys from Tracey’s estate and 
others were guilty, should remain long unnoticed 
by the officers of the law. The foreigners, who 
bad been deprived of their wrecked vessel, had 
been, tlie nexf" morning, tied two and two, and 
conducted into the neighbourhood of a road, by 
■which they might reach a town, and relate their 
hardships. Three of their number were missing, 
and they did not fail to attribute their disappear- 
ance to those who had done all the other mis- 
chief. As they went along the road, and through 
small villages, they met with little sympathy in 
any of their complaints against whitehoys ; but 
the townspeople were of a difterent temper, and 
Hallina and Killala soon rang with the tidings 
of the horrible outrage whicli had been com- 
mitted on the coast. The alarm spread through 
the whole district. There was, daily, news of 
intended attacks, which never took place ; ex- 
aggerated reports of the numbers of the dis- 
affected, and of their deeds, got abroad; and 
many a dweller in a lone house, many an op- 
pressor with an unquiet conscience,— all who 
had wealth in their houses, and all who suspected 
that they had enemies abroad, — trembled, as 
often as tlie long winter nights settled down, 
whether in starless gloom, or upon tracts of 
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moon-lit soow. The rovers did not fail to make 
use of the panic, while it lasted, to punish their 
enemies, and beat up for recruits among theit 
friends. Oj)p(jsition gave way before them in 
every direction ; and many and various were the 
tokens of welcome they met wherever the popu- 
lation had tasted of oppression, or were strug- 
gling with hardship. The immediate occasion 
of the first check they encountered was an insult 
offered to an obnoxious landed proprietor,— an 
insult which roused him from fireside declama- 
tion to military action. His finest trees, some of 
which had ornamented the% lawn of his mansion 
for an untold length of lime, had been cut down 
in one night. He had looked westward the 
preceding evening, and seen the red sun tinge 
the tufts of snow that rested on their branchy 
heads ; he looked again in the morning, and 
they lay like so many monuments of the gran- 
deur that had been. He galloped off after 
breakfast in search of brother magistrates, sol- 
diers, informers, guides, and all that was neces- 
sary for dislodging the enemy from their en- 
trenchments. He would not wait till his usual 
body-guard had assembled, but ventured out with 
only a groom behind him. He had long sus- 
pected that some of his enemies were no further 
entrenched than in their own discretion, and that 
they were living and moving on all sides of him, 
lie was now sure of it, from the ambiguous 
greeting which met liim on all sides. He never 
remembered so many inquiries as to how all 
went on at the Hall, and such tender concern 
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ttbdut hh bonout^i rest o’ nights, and so many 
remarks upon marvellous' darkness of the 
preceding night. Ho ^perceived signals pass 
across the road, before and behind him,— thought 
he detected hidings behind the fences, — was sure 
that an ominous whoop travelled over the bog 
Westward, — and that more than one gossoon 
only waited till the horses were past, to begin 
an expedition in the same directioti. 

It was indeed the case, as usual, that instant 
tidings were conveyed of the motions of those 
who had been recently injured. Mr. Connor's 
departure from home, his application to this 
magistrate, and consultation with that, and the 
grand letter which his groom was seen to put 
into his bosom and to ride off with In the midst 
of an escort, and the other letter carried to the 
post-office, which looked just like it, were all 
laithfuliy reported of to Han's captain, in time 
to have the express turned back without his 
dispatch, and the next mail stopped, in order to 
rifle the letter-bag. These expedients, however, 
could not long avail. Soldiers were at length 
known to be on the way, and suitable prepara- 
tions were made for their reception. In one of 
the most important of these, Dora bore a prin- 
cipal part. 

Her husband, whose absences had been 
shorter and less frequent, until he saw that she 
was p^fectly recovered and able to occupy her- 
self with her infant, but were now again length- 
ening, came to her one night, and, gently waking 
her, 4old her that her services were wanted by 
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himself, mi three or four companions who were 
waiting- outside, 

“ Troth, then, my jewel,” said he, there's 
no need to be trembling and staring as if we 
were about carrying you ofll You are not 
going out of this ; and the whole matter is 
nothing in life but writing a slip of a letter, my 
darling, because it's you that will be doing it 
neat and pretty.” 

One of the party brought paper, pen, and ink, 
and as soon as Dora could steady her hand suffi- 
ciently, she wrote to her husband's dictation^ 
subject to tlie suggestion^ of his companions 

“ Major Greaves, 

“ Come no farther nor the big elms in 
Rosso's demesne, or it will be the worse for 
yourself and them you bring. What you come 
to ask us for is a trifle that gentlemen should not 
be thinking of asking of poor men, even if tlie- 
ship was a ship still, which it is not, never having 
been more than an awkward boat, and that now 
burnt and gone entirely, so as not to be given 
up, except the arms, which will be offered in a 
different way from that you expect, if a man of 
you sets foot beyond the elms. Take heed to 
the ground, sir, which is mostly such as would 
bog a snipe, and you without a guide that may 
be trusted ; for there's not a boy in the glen that 
would do your honour the ill turn to bring you 
here. There are eels in the bog, sir, that slide 
easy out of the hand when you would take them ; 
and your honour will fkxd we take after the eels, 

H 3 
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exc^t thst you wiU be much the worse of not 
taking us, — ^being taken . yourselves. One word, 
more out of kindness. — ^No enemy ever sets foot 
out of this place more, barring be takes us as his 
prisoners, which not a man of us will ever be: 
so, unless you come to pick andebpose a grave 
for every man of you, stir not a step farther than 
the big elms, near which one will meet you with 
this.*' 

Having amused themselves with inventing 
gibberish fur the signature, and making rude 
drawings below of guns, pikes, and gibbets, orna- 
mented with shamrock, the letter was folded, 
neat and pretty, and confided to one of the party, 
to be forwarded. Dan wondered that Dora 
made no remonstrance against being involved in 
sucli a proceeding ; and, for a moment, suspected 
her of the weakness of being Battered, by the 
compliments paid to her writing, into a disregard 
of what it was Uiat she had written : but Dora a 
passiveness arose from a sense of tlie uselessness 
of opposition, as far as the letter was concerned, 
and of its injurious influence on her domestic 
stale. She would give Dan no shadow of a 
reason for leaving his home as he did. Her 
g7;oan, when he kissed her and bade her farewell, 
on die letter being finished, went to his heart. 
He told her that it was for her sake, as well as 
for duty, that he must leave her, the boys being 
now on the look out to keep tlie enemy at a dis- 
tance. He came back to whisper that, in case 
of real difficulty, she migjit be easy about liim- 
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self and her father^ as each tnan a hl£i^ 
j^kcc in the bog, theirs b^ing below a certam' 
stuifted alder-bushv which she well faiew. 

From this hour, the sole eiiiployment of Dotn, 
when not engaged wittnn with her infant, was to 
sit with her eyes fixed upon this alder bush. No 
news came to her of the proceedings either of 
her people or of the enemy ; but as long as she 
saw no sign from the appointed place, she knew 
that matters were not desperate. In frost or 
in fog, in sunshine and in rain, Dora sat abroad 
or paced along the ridge above her cabin, bend* 
ing her gaze till she grew dizzy upon the’ black 
turf around the alder bush. There was not a 
tuft of moss, nor a twig, nor a rush, that was 
not presently as familiar to her as if she had 
planted them all. Every evening, as it became 
dusk, she drew nearer and nearer to the place, 
and, when it was ouite dark, sat on the very spot 
as long as her child could spare her. ISvery 
morning, she devised some apparent reason, in 
case of curious eyes looking on, for making a 
circuit of the alder bush ; and returned with a 
somewhat lightened heart, when she found no 
indication of any one being there. 

This painful watching could not go on for ever, 
though Dora began to think it would. Some 
one at last appeared to be moving in that direc- 
tion through the dusk of a foggy morning, now 
ducking and vanishing, now crawling among the 
uneven ground, now cautiously raising himself 
and looking about him. After vanismng near 
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tlie alder, lie appeared no more. Dora pro** 
ceeded thither, and found her father. 

“Where is Dan?” was her first question. 
Somewhere near, h^r father told her, but too busy 
to seek a hiding at present. It was only the old 
and helpless who were thus allowed to get out of 
the way ; all who could fight, were out against 
the soldiers. Dan meant to come to her by the 
coast way this day, if possible, just to tell her 
what he was about. 

Sullivan had provided himself with a supply of 
his own manufacture ; but he had no food. Dora 
hastened to bring him some while it was still 
dusk, and slie promised more at night, in case of 
his being unable to leave his hiding place before 
tliat time. Sullivan joked on the chances of an 
old man’s keeping soul and body together in such 
a place for twelve hours, and promised to thank 
her heartily for food and warmth at night, barring 
he was dead. He bade her not be scared at the 
soldiers if they should cross-examine her this day; 
she was not his own daughter, he declared, if 
she could not delude the ruffians, and save her 
own kith and kin at their expense. Dora retired 
home to watch more nervously than ever, since 
she was listening for her husband's footstep from 
below ; and to meditate on the entanglements of 
these her kith and kin. Her father had broken 
the law in the matter of the distillery, and her 
husband was under ban for burning his late 
dwelling, for his share in the robbery of the 
wreck, and probably for many more feats of 
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whiteboyfem, of which she had yet heard nothing. 
Her own liabilities she did not for a moment 
remember ; yet tlie act of writing a threatening 
letter was uniformly punished very severely, 
whenever the perpetrators could be discovered. 
She stood in nearly as much jeopardy as her 
husband ; and he knew it ; and the purpose of 
his intended visit of this day wUs to convey 
her to a hiding. Her father was not aware of 
what she had done, and therefore thought no 
more tiian herself of her being in any danger. 

How often since being involved in these trou* 
bles had she sighed for aw opportunity of con- 
fession ! It was long since she had eased her 
conscience ; and she felt it among the greatest 
of the sins the family had committed, that they 
had cut themselves oft* from the services of de- 
votion, and what she thought the means of repent- 
ance. Again and again, in her solitude, she had 
meditated a night expedition to Father Glenny’s 
dwelling ; but it was a step she dared not take 
without Han’s approbation; and he always j)ut 
her off without an express permission. At this 
crisis she was more than ever distressed at her . 
own spiritual state, and said to herself that her 
mind was so perplexed by her long solitude, and 
her conscience so burdened with an accumulation 
of sins, that she was not equal to what she might 
have to go through. Her ingenuity and presence 
of mind were gone, and she felt that, at the first 
question, she should betray either her conscience 
or her cause ; that is, that she should either tell 
a direct lie or the plain truth, instead of being 
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able to baffle and mislead, as she bad been taught 
it was meritorious to do, on such an occasion. 
She had not much time to ponder her case. 

As soon as the fogs began to disperse before 
the risen sun, she saw a glancing and gleaming 
on the extreme point of the track which led from 
tlie glen into ^tliis district. It was the glittering 
of the arms of a strong party of soldiers, who 
were accompanied by several iiorsemen in plain 
clothes, probably some of the neighbouring gentry 
who had offered their services as guides ; none 
of the country people having being found trust- 
worthy in the office. Dora's heart beat thicker 
and thicker as she traced them among the wind- 
ings of the bog road. Presently they stopped at 
a cross track, and separated into three parties, as 
if more for purposes of search than battle. One 
of these parties, the smallest, seemed to receive 
directions from the gentry as to the course they 
should pursue, and then turned directly towards 
the alder-bush. Folding her arms forcibly on 
her bosom, to keep down her agitation, she stood 
conspicuous on the ridge of the cliff, hoping to 
draw their attention to licrself. They looked 
about them at every step ; but not more keenly 
when alongside the aider- bush than before. 
They passed it, and one pang was over. They 
came rapidly towards her, and she turned to 
enter the cabin. They shouted; she stopped, 
and awaited them with every appearance of 
willingness, gazing at the officer and his six 
soldiers as a child gazes at a show. 
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“.Where do you live, my good woman ? ” in-, 
quired the officer. She pointed to the cabin. 

“ Who lives with you ? ** 

“My child. My mother did live here too, but 
she died many weeks ago.’* 

“ And your lather ? ” 

“ 1 had a father too, your honour : but he is 
in the ground. Soft may the rain fall, and warm 
may the sun shine on the turf that hides him I 

“ Is not your name Dora Mahony if 1 wa$ 
told your father was alive, and engaged in some 
unlawful doings hereabouts.” 

“ He told me nothing of the nature of his 
doings, and it is not from strangers that I wish 
to learn them, when he is not here to speak for 
himself. Keep what you have to say against 
him till the judgment day.” 

“ How long has your father been dead ? We 
know he left the glen with you.” 

“ He was hid from the light of day before my 
mother shut her eyes upon it for ever. One of my 
griefs was, that he was not here to wake her. 
O, it went to my heart to lay her out with my own 
hands, and none to help : and 1 raised the cry 
many times, and no one came. How should they 
in such a lonesome place ? ” 

“Where was your husband, Dora? It wa® 
not being a good husband to leave you at such a 
time.” 

“ It was before that, that he left me, and he 
knew nothing of my stale. Far, far away 
he was before my mother breathed her last 
blessing on him ; if a blessing she bad for him| 
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which is just what, widi many other thinf^s, I 
have no memory of, your honour. I was crazed 
with grief, I suppose, for my husband having left 
me ; and all is lost and gone belonging to that 
time, but the crying and crying on the cliff, and 
nobody coming.*' 

She was next questioned about the shipwreck ; 
and here she was safe. She knew nothing of 
the matter but by hearsay, and could not answer 
a single question. Then came inquiries whither 
her iiusband had gone. She did not know ; from 
place to place, she supposed, as he did before he 
married. It was a sore temptation to a man to 
leave a wife when he was turned out of his 
tenantcy into a pesert like this, while he knew 
that there were work and wages to be got else- 
where. — When did she expect her husband back, 
and how was she living in the mean time ?— As 
for the living, it had been off the provision of 
potatoes they brought with them ; but it was 
nearly gone, and she did not know what to look to 
next. She had thought many a night and day 
of seeking out Father Glenny and some of her 
old neighbours ; but the fear lest her husband 
should come back and miss her, weighed with lier 
to stay where she was. As to when that return 
would be, many was the morn when she said to 
terself, as she did this morn, that he would come 
before the sun went down ; but the sun staid for 
none, and solitary it ever left her, as solitary it 
found her. They might as well ask her cliild 
about it as her, — the child that was now crying 
4br her in tha'^bin, and she must go to it. 
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As: she tutned, she found herself intercepted 
by two'!^eldiers, who barred her entrance. A 
third went'In and brought her baby to her. She 
smiled, and f^aid she did not object to being kept 
out of her own cabin as long as the sky was fair 
overhead. 

“Will you take a solemn oath,*' asked the 
officer, ^*tnat your husband is not concealed 
within, or in the neighbourhood ? and will you 
deliver up arms and whatever else may belong 
to him that is in your keeping ? *' 

Dora declared that she feared an oath too 
much to swear that her husband was not in any 
place near, when she did not know where on the 
face of God’s earth he was. She would swear that 
he was not in the cabin, nor any arms or> otlw 
things of his, unless it might be any article of 
clothing left behind. She would swear that slie 
did not know whether he was north, south, east, 
or west at that moment. This was thought 
satisfactory, and she took the oath deliberately, 
looking the officer full in the face as she spoke. 
ThivS done, the soldiers were ordered to search 
the cabin, and Dora sat down on the ridge to 
hush her baby to sleep, and catch opportunities 
of throwing hasty glances down to the beach. — ^ 
Before many minutes were over, the searchers 
re-appeared, bringing with them a dozen pikes, a 
blunderbuss, and three brace of pistols. 

“ You brought them in yourseiveB,** said Dora 
calmly. “ Tliere were none there before, to my 
knowledge.” 

“Come, come, mistress,” said the officer; 

1 
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no more speeclieQ. A oath is enough for 
one morning’s work» and more than you will be 
able easily to answer for. You must come with 
us and take your trial for perjury.” 

Dora declared with such an appearance of 
innocence Ihsit she neither knew of these arm^ 
nor could imagine how they came there, and 
inquired so naturally whereabouts they were 
found, that the officer appeared to be moved. He 
asked whether she would furnish him w^ith a 
written promise to appear when called upon, to 
give her account of the matter to a magistrate, to 
save the trouble of carrying her with them this 
day. The simple Dora, delighted with so easy a 
way of escape, and suspecting no artifice, wrote 
the required promise in the officer’s pocket-book. 
As soon as she had done, he took out a letter 
and compared the hands. “Seize her,” said lic 
to a soldier beside her: “ she is our prisoner,” 

“ Prisoner ! ” repeated Dora, falteringly, 

“On two charges,” continued the officer; 
“ one of perjury, on account of the oath you took 
just now ; and the other of writing a threatening 
letter to Major Greaves.” 

Perceiving that some whispering was going 
on among his men, the officer observed that the 
crime of perjury was so much on the increase in 
Ireland, as to make it necessary to prosecute it 
with the utmost severity^ The convictions for 
perjury in Ireland were double the number in 
England, and very many more who bad been 
undoubtedly guilty had hitherto escaped. In 
present state of the country, justice could no 
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have its course while the people were apt to swear 
falsely ; and every instance of such swearing 
must therefore be punished. 

“ What h it that drives the people to swear 
falsely cried Dora. “ You first teach them to 
take the holy name in vain by offering oatlis that 
they understand no more than this babe of mine. 
There arc oaths to the guager, and oaths at the 
fair and the market, and oaths at elections, that 
have no meaning at all to those that take them ; 
and the blessed book is tossed about as if there 
was no more in it than old ballads. But when 
you have driven us from our homes, and taken 
from us all the bread but that which comes by 
crime,— when you have dug a pit under our feet, 
and thrown a halter over our necks, and made 
our hearts sick, and our spirits weary, and our 
consciences careless of what is gone and wliat is 
to come, — when you hunt our husbands and fathers 
and brothers till there is but one resting-place 
for the sole of their feet, — then you expect us of 
a sudden to fear an oath, and to point out the 
one hiding-place, and to deliver them up to be 
hanged in the midst of a gaping crowd. This is 
the way you make it a crime to love one another 
as God made our hearts to love. This is the way 
you breed hatred to the law, and then murder us 
for hating it. This is the way you mock God’s 
truth, and then pretend to be jealous for it. This 
is what you call the course of justice. It is such 
a crooked course, that you will surely lose your- 
selves in it one day.” 

If you threaten me, Dora, by words, as you 

I 2 
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threatened Major Greaves by letter, there will be 
another charge against yotu^' 

“ And what are my threats 1 ** replied she, 
smiling bitterly. “ You may take me and murder 
me by law or otherwise, and there will be none 
that can call you to account^ unless it be Father 
Glenny. You will outlive yonder sun if yx)ur life 
waits on my threats.” 

The officer was not so sure of this when he saw 
how earnestly she glanced from time to time 
towards some particular spot in an opposite 
direction from the alder bush. It was an artifice; 
for Dora now began to be cunning, and to wish 
an end to this visit, lest her husband should appear 
from the be^Ji. To various inquiries respecting 
tracks in the direction in whicli she \vas looking, 
she replied by asking, had they not better go 
back the way they came, since they knew that 
to be safe? By equivocating, hesitating, and 
giving ambiguous answers, she effected her pur- 
pose of determining the party to cross the most 
perilous part of the bog, where, if not lost, they 
would be disabled for further active service this 
day. A soldier was left to guard her till their 
return. ,As he ordered her into the cabin, and 
the rest rode away, her heart smote her as if 
she had their blood to answer for. She rushed 
out to call them back, but was only ridiculed for 
what was supposed to be her last device. 

“ I did not speak the word ; I did not point 
the way,” muttered she to herself. “ They can 
witness against the devil himself that 1 called 
them back, and they would not come. But, 0 ! 
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when shall I see Father Glenny ? If he Wa^ 
here, he would tell me how much I may venture 
as a woman, because I am a wife and a daugh- 
ter.*' 

Still she felt as If murder was on her soul, and 
her trouble of spirit showed itself in the hurry 
of what she did. She picked a hole in the mud 
wall of her cabin, since her guard would not 
allow her to watch from without the proceedings 
of the party. While thus engaged, she argued 
within herself (like thousands of her countrymen 
before her) the necessity of doing evil that good 
might come ; tlie expediency of betraying the 
agents of tlie law, to avoid treachery to the 
nearest and dearest ; the duty of sacriheing ene- 
mies in order to preserve those on whom the 
heart’s love rests. Alas! for those who liave 
taught any thus to reason I 

When she had made a chink large enough for 
her purpose, she saw that the party had separated 
a little in order to traverse more safely the boggy 
tract before them. Each, however, appeared 
shortly to be sinking, sinking ; — and from a dis- 
tance came their faint shouts to one another ; — 
and the efforts to rein up and direct the strug- 
gling horses were seen. The conviction that her 
scheme was succeeding, — or, as she afterwards 
said, the devil in actual presence, — gave her 
courage to look on and act. Presently she stole 
to the doorway to reconnoitre her guard. He 
was standing with his back to the sea, watching 
his party, and as if spasm-struck at their mam- 
fest danger. Dora sprang at hjm like a tiger- 

1 3 
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cat upon her ))rey. She hoped to ftrow him 
down the cliff. At tlie first moment^ she had 
nearly succeeded ; but he recorered his hold of her 
while tottering on the verge, grappled strongly 
with her for a few moments, and then mastered 
her failing strength. Ho was in a tremendous 
passion at her for her momentary advantage 
over liim, and showing it in other ways besides 
oaths and foul names. He tied her hands pain** 
fully behind her, and kicked her into the hut 
again. The utmost mercy she could obtain 
after a time, was having her bonds transferred to 
her feet, for her infant’s sake. When this was 
done, her guard told her to look through the 
chink, and see what was coming. She tlianked 
heaven aloud when she saw the party returning, 
bemired and exhausted, but undiminished in 
number. 

“ Why there, now,” said her guard ; “ there's 
your Irish hypocrisy again! You thank God 
that they are out of the bog, when you know 
you would have them all sunk to the bottom of 
it this minute, if you could. And you are the 
people that call yourselves generous enemies ! ” 

“ 1, for one, was not given to enmity till I 
was drh'cn to it,” said Dora. 

When the discomfited party arrived, the pri- 
soner, with her infant in lier arms, was mounted 
behind a soldier, and carried off to jail. While 
passing the alder-bush, she was in an agony lest 
her father should, leap out in her defence. She 
carefully avoided looking that way and spewing, 
while they were within hearing of the place. 
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SuUivnn suvr her paws ; hut aware of the jhope^ 
lesdnesa of resiatauce, adopted the wiser couriis 
of remaining where he was to infonn Dan of 
her fate ; thus sparing the husband the mismy^ 
— alas ! too well known to some of his eompa^ 
nions* — of finding his house empty, and no inti* 
mation why or whither his family had departed. 

During her somewhat long and very toilsome 
journey, Dora had no other consolatory ih(Mii|^ 
than that Dan had not come home this dreamki 
morning. 


CuAPTEa VI. 

IRISH RESPONSIBILITY. 

Mr. Tracey and his family returned from France, 
about this time, in consequence of the passing of 
Uie Relief Bill. He had found, like many odier 
gentlemen of station and fortune, that the dis- 
abilities under which he laboured on account of 
his religious belief, were too galling to be borne 
in the presence of those who were ready on all 
occasions to taunt him with his incapacity ; and, 
like many otlier gentlemen, he returned, as soon 
as established in his civil rights, to discharge the 
offices which he had committed to others during 
his absence, or from which he liad hit^ierto bem 
excluded. 

He was shocked and terrified at the aspect of 
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his estate and of the neighbouring country, 
When he gave orders for the consolidation of the 
small farms, he imagined that he had done all 
that was necessary to secure the prosperity of 
his tenantry; and as Mr. Flanagan had not 
troubled him with any complaints from the 
ejected, he supposed all had gone right as far as 
he was concerned, and that tlie troubles in the 
neighbourhood, of which report spoke, had an 
origin for which lie was in no way responsible. 
When he found that the disaffected were those 
from whose hands he had wrenched the means of 
subsistence, and that his remaining tenantry 
dared not for their lives enter upon the new 
farms, — when he heard of the acts of malice and 
depredation which had been committed, of the 
lives lost, of the prisoners taken, of the utter 
destruction of confidence between the upper class 
and the lower in his neighbourhood, and remem- 
bered how large a share he had had in doing all 
this mischief, — his first impulse was to go abroad 
again, and get out of sight of his own work : but 
his friend, Mr, Rosso, roused him to a better 
course. 

The first thing to be done was to find subsist- 
ence for those who had been ejected. To settle 
them aft before would have been mending the 
case but little. The great evil of over-population 
was to be guarded against, at all events. Mr. 
Tracey could not afford to give these people the 
means of emigrating with advantage; but it 
appeared to himself and his friend that if he 
af^ded them the opportunity of earning these 
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meuie, without taking work out of the ^ods of 
any already employed, he would Be the^ 

beat atonement now possible for Uie.etrm o( 
hie management. This might be don0 by be^r 
tilng eome work whidii would im^ove ^ 
estate ; and there was little difficulty in 
what this work should be. A certmfi. 
village lay at a short distance from the eoti^em 
extremity of Mr. Tracey^s estate ; but ficom tjh^ 
state of an intervening piece of land, liUle 
communication was held between this viBage 
and any of the places which lay to the nmrtb or 
east of it. This piece of ground was level, and 
almost perpetually overflowed, at some seasons 
by the tide, and at others by land springs* 
During a hot summer, the health of those who 
lived within a certain distance was affected by 
the taint the marsh gave to the atmosphere ; and 
by reason of the manifold evils which might be 
referred to this slip of land, it bad abtamed the 
name of the Devil’s Garden. It had long been, 
settled that a sea wall of small extent, and a road 
and ditch would put an end to the fever, Would 
establish an advantageous communication with 
the village, and probably convert this desert tract 
into good land : but the consent of a neighbour 
or two had not yet been obtained, because nat 
asked in earnest. 

Mr. Tracey now asked in earnest and obtained^ 
In a short time his purpose was made known, and 
candidates for emigration (to whom the oflfe^ of 
employment was confined) dropped in from all 
quarters, and established theibr clmm as okl 
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t€STiattts or labourers on Mr. Tracey’s estate. No 
questions were asked as to their mode of sub- 
sistence during their disappearance. The object 
was to win as many as possible from a life of 
violence to one of hopeful industry, and this 
object was gradually attained. Less was heard 
of crime and punishment, week by week ; and at 
length Mr. Tracey had the satisfaction of knowing 
that several individuals among these labourers 
had resisted various inducements both of promises 
and threats to become whiteboys. 

“ What is the meaning of their tickets ? '* in- 
quired Mr. Rosso, one evening, when the people 
went to the paymaster on leaving work, and 
Mr. Tracey and his friend stood by to observe the 
proceeding. 

These tickets are certificates of a day’s work 
being done. The men carry them to the clerk 
yonder, who pays them what they absolutely 
Want for present subsistence, and places the rest 
to their account in the emigration list. They are 
getting on in the world, 1 assure you, by this 
plan ; and seem in a fair way to emigrate in 
a better condition than our poor countrymen 
usually do,” 

“ What, while earning only tenpence a day ? ” 

•• Yes ; you must remember that if these 
wages are less than half what would be earned 
in England at the same employment, tlie people 
may live for as much less in proportion. A man 
who earns six shillings a Week here is as well off, 
in his own opinion, as one who gains fifteen 
shillings a week in England. An English 
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labourer would find it impossible to l^ve any 
part of bis daily tenpence in his landlord’s banda ; 
but a friend of mine, who gave no more, was paid 
4000/. of arrears by liis tenants, when he set them 
to work on improvements of great magnitude 
on his estate. My project of enabling these 
people to emigrate, seems nothing in camparisan 
to his/' 

What a pity it seems, Tracey, that our people 
should emigrate when there is so much to be 
done at home,— so many bogs to be drained, — 
so much fertile land to be tilled 1 But so it must 
be. 'Wo want capital ; and though our capital 
is growing, we must limit ^the demands upon it 
befo re we can materially improve the condition 
of the people.” 

“ True,” replied Mr. Tracey; **some of 
them will do better abroad till we have learned 
to manage our resources more wisely. We may 
talk as wc please about the fertility of our wasto 
lands, and the facilities for draining our bpgs ; 
these cannot be made productive without CRpi^ ; 
and we have not capital to spare for sucli pur- 
poses, while the present enormous demands are 
made upon tlie subsistence fund by our overgrown 
population.” 

“ If the deficiency be of capital, Tracey, what 
think you of those who carry Irish capital abroad ? 
What think you of the patriotism of absentees ? 
if one who has till now been an absentee will 
tolerate such a question.” 

think that an Irishman who loves hia 
country will do all he can to promote the inoreate 





fOkd judiciouB apBlicati^n df capital iri'it ; btit thlB 
hag nothing to ao with the cotnmoti ^estibn of 
ahgenteebm. Our abgentees do not usually apply 
capital, but spend revenue in other countdes ; 
vmtk alters the question entirely ; It bdng per- 
fectly iftnnaterial in point of weal^ to Ireland 
whedier her landlords are supported by Irish 
produce abroad or at home,” 

** Aye ; I have heard that this viras your plea 
for living abroad so long.** 

** It was an opinion which satisfied my con- 
sdenee in remaining abroad when I was driven 
there by evils which are now remediied. If I had 
not been satisfied that it is an error to suppose 
that a country is impoverished in proportion to 
the absence of its landlords, I would have borne 
my exclusion from all offices but that of sub- 
sheriff, and the obloquy with which our Protestant 
gentry are apt to treat us true Irish, rather than 
budge a step to tiie injury of the people. I am 
speiuiing now of a landlord’s economical, not his 
moral influence, you are aware.'* 

Certainly. The moral effect of a landlord's 
residence depends much on the man and his way 
of fife. If he is a profligate, or brings down 
profligates in liis service into the country, he 
may do a world of harm ; and the contrary, if he 
and his household bear an opposite character. A 
really ^ood agent, too, may exert as favourable a 
mord influence as a good landlord ; and as for 
what a bad one can do, we need but look round 
and see what are the results of Flanagan's ad- 
ministraUon. But, in an economical point of 
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view, do you supp^ entire diffiarence 

between aoing lUm and no harm by abaeiH 
teeism consiets in ap^ying capital and , 

reveiMte?”-. 

I do« as re^da the whole of laneland* . 
now. My agent ooUei^ my rents: riadl we- 
say in raw produce^ or m money V* ^ 

“ Both : raw produce first.*^ 

“ Very well. He sends me over to Paris five 
hundred head of cattle, which 1 eackange for 
French produce to be oonsumed within the year. 
Now, how does it matter to Ireland whether 1 
exchange these cattle for soipething of the same 
value to be consumed there^ or wnethar 1 con* 
sume the cattle at Paris t *’ 

It cannot matter at all If Ireland kept the 
cattle, she would have the same amount less of 
something else.'* 

“ To be sure. I am still living on Irish psoducet 
whether at Paris or in tliis glen. With a money* 
rent the case would be precisely the same. If 1 
remained at home, Ireland would have mm:e. 
money and less of ^e money's worth.” 

That is clear enough. But how would it he 
if you fixed your revenue, instead of immediately 
consuming it ? V 

If I consumed only a part of my revenue and 
employed the rest in setting up a . manufactory^ 
Ireland would remain in the smne state as if 1 
consumed the whole ; and in a worse state than 
if I set up my manufactory within her borders. 
If I withdrew any of my capital from her to sup- 
port my inanu&(^ry atooa^ I should inSiot on ^ 
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her a positive injury. But absentees never do 
tins. When Irishmen invest capital abroad, it U 
as emigrants, not as absentees/’ 

“ Suppose, instead of setting up a manufactory, 
you built a mansion in France, how would the 
case stand then ? 

“ The mansion would be Irish property ; 
erected with Irish hinds, consumed (as long as it 
deteriorated) by an Irishman, and the remaining 
value to revert to Ireland at my death or at its 
sale.” 

But supposing it to be let to French tenants 
for ever.” 

“ Then it would be an investment of capital, 
and cease to bear any relation to the question of 
absenteeism.” 

** True, true. But it seems to me that there 
must be a vast difference between using your 
resources to put in motion Irish and French 
industry. Have not the French been gainers all 
this time, and the Irish losers, by your having 
employed French workmen ? Might not the 
profits of Irish work-people in your service have 
become substantial capital by this time, if you had 
staid at home ? ” 

“ Ireland has been as busy working for me all 
this time, Rosso, as if 1 had staid at home : not 
these my near neighbours, perhaps, but labourers 
of one kind or another. My revenue must first 
be spent here before my agent can get it for me 
to spend anywhere else. The only difference is 
that I myself might spend it in Irish bread, fish, 
milk, linen, &c., while be lays out exactly its 
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equivalent in purchasing that which is to enable 
me to buy French bread, milk, fish, and linens ; 
whether that which he purchases be labour and 
raw materia^ united in a manufacture, or raw 
material which is the result of labour.” 

“ Jiut the plain question is, after all, Tracey, 
whether you would have employed French labour 
if you had lived at home ? ” 

“ I should not, except in as far as I live on 
French wines; of which you know I am very 
fond ; but at tlie same time, I supersede a portion 
of French labour by the produce of Irish labour 
wliicli I introduce into Fr^ince. Neither should 
I have employed more Irish labour at home than 
when abroad. The amount of Irish commodities 
which I should have consumed at home is ex- 
cluinged against French commodities ; that is all. 
It seems to me. Rosso, that since you feel per- 
plexed about this, you must have the idea that this 
exchange is not an exchange of equivalents. Is 
not that what you are thinking of ? You should 
remember tliat an exchange which is advan- 
tageous to individuals on account of convenience, 
&c. is a mere exchange of equivalents as regards 
the country at large. The baker gains by ex- 
changing some of liis loaves for broad-cloth ; but 
the same amount of wealth remains in the country 
as before. In like manner, it is a convenience to 
me to have ray rents in money rather than cattle ; 
but it is the same tiling to Ireland whether I 
receive my revenue in the one form or the 
other.” 

“ True : give me a case. Show me the effect 
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of fending; your revenue to Paris througli Eng- 

land.'^ 

“ Very well. Suppose the state of the ex- 
change, or anything else, renders it undesirable to 
send me money ; my agent sends cattle into 
England to be exchan^d for something more 
oouvenient to me. Well; Ireland is minus my 
yearns consumption, just as if I had been there 
auring the year. The cattle is exchanged for 
Sheffield and Manchester goods, which are to be 
sent to France. Thus England is in the same 
state as if 1 had remained in London, using 
nothing but hardware and cottons. France gains 
nothing by me, for I consume precisely as much 
food, clothing and habitation as I give of knives 
and ginghams. And the case would be the same 
if my rents travelled round the world.’* 

** Is the outcry against absentees, then, so very 
senseless V* 

“ As far as regards the total wealth of a 
country, I certainly conceive it to be so, much 
as the residence of any one landlord may affect 
the locality where his capital resides. I may 
create a good deal of bustle about me by settling 
down iiere ; but ^some other class of producers 
wdl lia^e less to do than when I was abroad. 
Ireland is neither richer nor poorer for my 
return.** 

** Yet it is a common remark that bare fields 
and broken fences on the one band, or thriving 
estates on the other, show at a glance whetlier 
the proprietor is an absentee or a resident.” 

** Aye ; but we forget that the industry of the 
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resident proprietor's tenantry may be called into 
action by the wants of the absentee. Their pro** 
duce finds its way to him through the market in 
the shape of bills of exchange which represent 
liis revenue.'^ 

“ Nothing can be clearer. I see it all no#* 
The coin which tlie tenants pay purchases produce 
which is sent to the foreign country ; and the bills 
of exchange drawn by the exporter, and made 
payable for the Irish produce exported, are the 
form in which the absentee receives his rent ; so 
that Ireland sells one kind of produce to the 
foreign market instead of an equal value of other 
kinds to the absentee.^' ' 

“ Exactly so. Now, how can it signify to 
Ireland where he eats his beef, as long as he 
derives it from bis own country ? ** 

“It cannot signify to the country at large, cer- 
tainly. You liave confirmed me in the opinion I 
have long held of the injustice of an absentee tax, 
for w])ich so many are clamouring.” 

“ To be applied for the benefit of the poor, I 
suppose. It seems to me the last thing in the 
world likely to do any real good. You see the 
whole revenue of an absentee is first spent at 
home. Any part withdrawn as a lax would be 
so much diverted from its natural course, for the 
sake of being arbitrarily applied. It would only 
affect the distribution of capital, not its amount ; 
and we all know that a natural distribution is more 
favourable to the welfare of a country than an 
arbitrary one.— As a stigma upon absentees, it 
would be unjust in a high degree ; and as throwing 
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an unequal burden upon intolerably op« 
preteive/' 

One pretence ia that absentees contribute no* 
tihkg to our domestic taxes: but the objectors 
forget what taxes he is liable to as a proprietor of 
land and houses, and what* he pays on the 
materials of manufactures*’^ 

And if he ought to be still further liable. 
Rosso, let it be done in any way but that which 
asifumes to repair an injury done to his country 
by his leaving her. Ihere are many ways c« 
levying a tax on income or property wnkh would 
affect him ; and thus let him pay, if his own 
government is jealous of his assisting to support 
that of France or of Italy ; and if, moreover, it 
overlooks the stimulus given by the absentee to 
exchanges and manufactures* Suppose an ab* 
sentee should ere long be honoured as a bene- 
factor to his country.” 

In Scotland the estates of absentees are 
considered in a better condition on the whole 
than those of residents ; and die reverse is not 
always the case here, Tracey.” 

“ Well •• we will not decide the question any 
fixrther than to agree diat the prosp^ity df an 
estate depends mainly on the qualities of the 
manager, be he landlord or be he agent As for 
the prevailing prejudice respecting absenteeism, it 
may be trusted to go straight forward into the 
gulf of oblivion, if we all help to point out its way 
thither. Pity it is too late to atone to a host of 
absentees for the undeserved censure which has 
be^ cast upon them/’ 
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If undeserved ; but, Tracey, ^do you mii^ase 
they have most of them thought much about weir 
country’s good before they left h^ ? ” 

God forbid that we should judge tbe& 
motives ! ^ said Tracey. “ I answer for iio»id 
but myselfc ; I did thoroughly convince myself 
before 1 set out that I should not injure mf 
countryby going. Many, I doubt not, have been 
driven away by political wron^, either direct^ 
inflicted on themselves, or inciting the peaaanUry 
to hostility against their landlords; and many^ 
more, probably, have hastened abroad to get out 
of sight of misery which they could not relieve. 
If I were to venture on judging my neighbour at 
all in these instances, it should not the abr 
sentee, but the government ; whose evil policy 
prompted to absenteeism.” 

“ Well : instead of judging, let us anticipate, 
since the past cannot l>e helped, and the future 
may be bettered.” 

That is what I try to cmntort myself wilit 
saying,” replied Tracey, looking round with a 
sigh on his ha]f.ruined estate and ragged corps 
of labourers. “Let others try, like me, td re- 
mentber the past only as a warning; and Jet 
government do widi the country as I am doing 
with my little corner of it Let capital be, wdl 
secured and well husbanded, in order tlmt it 
may circulate with more confidence and become 
more abundant. Let the people be more wisely 
distributed over the surface, and let4iheir aurpltia 
be carried where labour is wanted Xiei all 
usurpers of unjust authority, idl who make the. 
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law odious, and justice a mockery, be displaced 
from office as I have, displaced Flanagan. Above 
all, let education be abundantly given, bo as to 
afford us hope that the people may in time un- 
derstand that their in teresis are cared for; and 
that men who differ in religion and politics may 
find it possible to live in fellowship, like our- 
selves, friend Bosso.” 

“ Like ourselves, friend Tracey,” replied Rosso ; 
and then farewell to all Catholic oaths to wade 
knee-deep in Orange blood, and to all Protestant 
liken ings of the pope and his flock to the devil 
and his crew.*’ 


Chapter VII. 

IRISH IMPOLICY. 

The friendship between these gentlemen proved 
of no little advantage to their neighbours when 
an occasion presently arose for their co-operation 
for the good of their parish. 

News reached Mr. Rosso’s cars one clay that a 
strange gentleman was on a visit at the house of 
a Protestant in the next parish, who had a field or 
two in the glen, just advertised for sale. It was 
immediately conjectured that the gentleman 
came as a purchaser of this land ; but it was not 
till it had been repeatedly surveyed and measured 
that any gossip could ascertain what he meant 
to do with it. In due time, however, it trans- 
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pired that the stranger was a builder, and that 
he was making his estimates' for erecting a 
churcL 

Mr. Bosso's measures were immediately takem 
He sent to the proper quarters memorialB of the 
facts that he and his household, consisting 
fifteen persons, were the only Protestants in tfia 
parish ; that they stood in no need of a churchy 
that of the neighbouring parish being near^ 
their dwelling than the field on which the new 
one was proposed to be erected ; and that eccle- 
siastical burdens already weighed so heavily 
on a miserably poor popdation, that it would be 
absolute ruin to many to ta^ them further. 
Moreover, Mr. Bosso sent a pressing invitation 
to Mr. Orme, the incumbent, to take up his 
abode with him for a week. Mr. Orme had not 
appeared in his parish for some years ; and there 
was hope that what he might now see would 
influence him to avert the dreadful infliction of a 
church where there were no church-goers. Mr. 
Tracey prepared Father Glenny for friendly in- 
tercourse with his heretic brother pastor; and 
all parties agreed that, if Mr. Orme should prove 
the reasonable and kind-hearted man he Was 
reported to be, a further appeal should be made 
to him on the subject of his tithes. 

Mr, Orme came, and, before he went to rest the 
first night, was convinced by ocular demonstration 
that his host’s dinii;^-room could conveniently 
contain the entire ftotestant population of the 
parish. The next morning, he was seen stand- 
ing with the priest on the ridge which overlooked 
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the glen, and heard to sigh over ijts aspect of 
desolation. 

“ Whcreahouts would you have your church 
erected ? ” quietly asked Father Glenny. 

“ Indeed, I know little more than you,’' replied 
the clergyman. “ I have not been consulted 
upon the matter in regular form, and had no idea 
it had gone so far. 1 fear it is a job, sir,” 

“ The arcliitect happens to have his hands 
empty of contracts at present, perhaps,” observed 
the priest : “and the owner of the field may hope 
to gain a higher price for his land through the 
agency of your church than direct from our poor 
neighbours. liut look round yon, and find out, 
if you can, where the parish is tci obtain means 
to answer such a call u[)on its resources.” 

It is indeed a difejrent place from what I 
once remember it, though it had never much 
wealth to boast of. When I occasionally lodged 
here, it was in farmhouses where there was good 
food and sufficient clothing, and sometimes a 
pretty dower for the daughters on their marriage 
day. I see no such places now. These hovels 
are but the ruins of them.” 

I’oo true ; and we preserve but the ruins of 
some of our former practices. Dowries are rare 
among the brides of this parish. Our old folks 
are less hopeful, our young ones less patient than 
formerly ; and marriages arc therefore rashly 
entered into without a provision of any kind,” 

“ I am sorry, very sorry for it, sir. There is 
more benefit than is at once apparent in the long 
preparation of the marriage provision. I liave 
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heard much ridicule of the old Scotch practice of 
accumulating a stock of linen for bed and board, 
which could ficarcely be consumed in a lifetime ; 
but there was much good in it. Besides the 
benefit to the parties concerned, — the industry 
and forethought it obliged them to exercise, and 
the resources it put in their power,— the custom 
proved an important check upon population. 
Young people had to wait two or three years 
before they married ; and where this was uni- 
versally the case, it was thought no hardship. 
Hiose who thus began their married life were 
never known to become paupers. But, sir, from 
the aspect of this place,'! should imagine your 
entire flock to be paupers, except a tenant or two 
yonder.^’ 

“ The land is exhausted, Mr. Orme, and the 
l)eople are therefore poverty-stricken and reck- 
less. Tiiere is little encouragement to pruclenoe 
while there are superiors to keep a rapacious 
hand in every man’s pocket, and appropriate 
whatever he may chance to gain beyond tliat 
which will support life. We know such to be 
the results in Turkey, Mr. Orme, and in other 
seats of despotic government, and why not 
here ? ” 

“ Whom do you point at as these superiors? ” 
inquired Mr. Orme. “ Not either of the land- 
lords, surely. And you are free, moreover, from 
the locust-like devastation of the poor-law sys- 
tem.” 

“ True : but what pauperism leaves, the mid- 
dlemen consume ; and what tlie middlemen Imei 
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the tithe^proctor consumer .Yotider field, sir, 
has beea let oat of tBUge be^aase the tithe 
devoured tlie profits. That row of hovels is 
deserted because your proctor seized all that 
rendered them habitable. Their inmates are 
gone whore they may live by plunder, since the 
law of this district is to plunder or be plun* 
dered.*» 

“ Plundered 1 exclmmed Mr. Orme. “That 
is a somewhat harsh term, sir.” 

“ Is it an unjust one, Mr. Orme ? — that is the 
question. What do these poor people gain in 
return for the portion of their earmngs wrenched 
from them in the form of tithes ? What does 
the Protestant church do for these Catholic tithe- 
payers ? 

Mr. Orme could only reply that the Protestant 
church was established for the good of the people 
at large ; and that it was the people’s own &alt 
if they would not take advantage of the minis- 
trations of its clergy. He was ready, for one, 
to do duty as soon as his fiock would listen to 
him ; and, in the meanwhile, he conceived that 
he was causing no wron^ to any man by receiv- 
ing the means of subsistence decreed him by 
law. He would not defend the mode of payment 
by tithe in any country, or under any circum- 
stances. He saw its evils as an impediment to 
imptovements in agriculture, and as an unequal 
tax, falling the most heavily on the most indus- 
U*iou8 cultivator; but while payment by tithe 
was the method appointed by law, he could not 
allow that its exaction deserved the name of 
plunder.” 
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“ With or without law/' obRerved Father 
Glenny, “ it appears to me plunder to force pay-^ 
ment for offered services, which are not only 
declined but regarded wdth dislike or contempt : 
in which light we know the services of the Pro* 
testant clergy are justly or unjustly regarded by 
our Catholic population. If you, sir, were a 
pastor in tlie Vaudois, and your flock under the 
dominion of some Catholic power, could you see 
one deprived of his only blanket, and another of 
his last loaf of bread, and a third of his sole 
portion of liis field-crop, for the maintenance of 
a clergy whom they never saw, and not call it 
plunder, let the law staml as it might? And 
could you acknowledge your people to be justly 
charged with disaffection if they looked with an 
unfriendly eye on the priestly agent of this 
robbery, and muttered deep curses against his 
employer ? ” 

No answer being returned; the priest invited 
his companion into certain of the dwellings near. 

“ l^o be looked on with an unfriendly eye?" 
asked Mr. Ornie, smiling bitterly. “ To be 
greeted with deep curses ? " 

“ By no means, sir, I question whether an 
individual whom we shall meet will know the 
pastor of his parish. If you keep your own 
counsel, you may see things as they are. If you 
have courage, you may hear by what means 
your 400Z. a year lias been levied." 

** I will ; on condition that you will allow me 
to speak as plainly to you on your relation to 
9 i. 
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the people ad you have spoken on mine. Will 
you bear with my rebukes in your turn ? ** 

“ I will,” replied the priest, “ when I have 
finished my say. Do you conceive it just and 
merciful to Ireland that she should support four 
archbishoprics, and eighteen bishoprics, the total 
number of her Protestants being smaller than in 
certain single dioceses in England ? ’* 

“ Certainly not, I have long advocated a 
reduction of our establishment. I would go so 
far as to make the four archbishoprics maintain the 
whole, which would strike off at once 100,000/. 
a-year from the revenues of' tlie church. I 
would go farther, sir; and this will, I hope, 
prove to you that I am not one of the locust- 
tribe to which you would assign me. I would 
commute the tithes for lands, in order to avoid 
the individual oppression of wliich the people 
complain.” 

Father Glenny observed that he did not won- 
der the plan of commutation was rising into 
favour now that it was found impossible to collect 
tithes in the old method: but the nation might 
be found as impracticable respecting one mode 
of paying tithes as another ; and he wished to 
know what was to be done in case of its de- 
clining the commutation proposed. 

The plan must be enforced,” replied Mr. 
Orme; “and. moreover, the arrears must be 
recovered by the strong arm of the law.” 

“ Whence can they be obtained?” asked 
Father Glenny, “ How are you to compel the 
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cottier Vfho consumes his scanty crop, season by 
season, to pay the collected ti3ie-4ue8 of sev^ 
ral ? 1 8Sfy nothing of the danger to yourselves 
and your families, -danger to life and property, 
— of enforcing your claim. I say nothing now 
of the violence which must attend upon such an 
effort. I merely ask whence the arrears are to 
be obtained in an impoverished country ? ** 

“ They must be converted into a government 
debt. By this means, the nation will learn the 
real disposition of the government towards its 
own ecclesiastical servants and those who refuse 
them their lawful rights. By this means, the 
consent of ray brethren at large to a commutation 
of tithes will be most easily obtained. Yes ; the 
arrears of tithe must he converted into a govern- 
ment debt.’’ 

“By this means,” replied a the priest, “the 
burden will be imposed where it is not due. Our 
cottiers cannot pay ; and you would therefore 
have their richer neighbours discharge their ar- 
rears : — a vicarious obligation of a new kind !~ 
No! this will scarcely be tolerated, believe me. 
You will carry neither of your points ; — ^neiUier 
the payment of arrears nor commutation; the 
peoj»le liaving discovered a method of evading 
tlie payment entirely. Better waive your claim 
altogether, Mr, Orme, while there is yet time to 
do it with a good grace, or you will have the 
same trouble abput tithe cattle that multitudes of 
your brethren have. You will pound them in 
vain ; attempt in vain to sell them ; cany them 
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over the sea in .vain ; and find too late that all 
you have gained is the name of oppressor.*’ 

Mr. Orme muttered that it was a very hard 
case. 

Who can help it ?” inquired the priest. If 
the subsistence-fund was not ample enough to 
afibrd tithes when due, in a poor district like this, 
how should it discharge an accumulation of debt ? 
Here we have many more people, very little more 
capital, less industry, less forethought than when 
the debt was contracted. All the constituents of 
. the subsistence-fund have become more or less 
debased, and yet you would tax it more heavily 
than ever. You must fail in your object, sir.” 

“ I will learn the truth for myself, instead of 
taking the assertion of any man whatever/* replied 
Mr. Orme, moving onwards towards a cluster of 
dwellings, into which he was introduced as a 
friend by the priest, and not therefore suspected of 
being the clergyman of the parish. All that he 
heard told the same tale ; all tliat he saw con- 
firmed it. The new church was spoken of in 
terms of execration, in which the parson and the 
proctor largely shared. One woman told how 
the wealthy churchman was living far away from 
his cure, subsisting his dogs on the food snatched 
from her children’s mouths ; and another showed 
where her son lay buried, having been smitten 
with fever in consequence of his useless over-toil 
to satisfy the demands of the rapacious agents of 
the law. Others pointed with moody mirth to 
their desolated dwellings, as affording a sign that 
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the legal spoilers were not far off. Oilers ob- 
served that there would be few conversions to 
Protestant faith in the parish, while fhe ejerw 
snatched the loaves and fishes from the multitude 
instead of bestowing them. Yet more exhibited 
their uncomplaining poverty in their looks md 
dress rather than by words ; and only gazed 
round their little tenements in perplexity at^e 
mention of the dues that must be paid. 

Mr. Orme had hitherto been a prejudiced man 
on the subject of his own rights ; but he was opep 
to conviction, and at length roused to ascertain 
the truth of his own case. He spent the whole 
of this day and the next in rendering himself 
ac([uamtcd with the condition of the people, and 
used no reserve with Father Glenny respecting 
the impression made upon his mind. Towards 
the conclusion of his investigation, he stopped 
short, and ended a long pause by exclaiming, 

I do not see how it is to be done ! Setting 
aside all considerations of law and justice, 1 dp 
not see the possibility of obtaining my dues from 
these poor people.” 

“Nor I, Mr. Orme. What follows this con- 
viction in your mind?*' 

“ I scarcely know yet, further than that I shall 
give up my claim altogether, if, after a little 
consideration, I view the matter as I do now-*' 

“ Then you will prove, as I expected, a fai^ful 
servant of your church; more heedful tp her 
honour and usefulness than to your own peculiar: 
gain.” 

“ Reserve your praise, I advise you, sir, till 
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you have heard me out. By giving up my claim 
altogether, 1 mean only while the people are in 
their present state. A^en the subsistence-fund 
improves, when industry and forethought thrive, 
the people will be again in a condition to pay 
tithe, and will perhaps,” he added, smiling, “ be 
my own dock, in allegiance as well as by destina- 
tion, if Mr, Kosso and you continue your care 
of the school.” 

“ I will try the venture with you,” replied the 
priest, smiling also. “ Let our resj^ctive faiths 
be tried by the increasing light of the people. If 
this is also your wish, you will dispossess my flock 
of the prejudices they entertain against your 
church on account of her oppressions.” 

This reminds me,” said Mr. Orme, “ of what 
1 have to say against your relations with your 
flock. How do you defend your own emoluments 
while you complain of mine ? ” 

Father Glenny, astonished, began to explain 
that he derived from his flock little more than 
would i^rcly supply his wants. A hard couch, a 
frugal boa^, nomely clothing, left him but a 
pittance with wliich to relieve the most pressing 
distress he encountered. 

“ Of all this I am aware,” replied Mr. Ome. 

In these respects your Jot resembles that of too 
many faithful servants of our church, who give 
their most strenuous exertions for a very poor 
worldly return. What 1 now complain of is not 
the amount of your recompense, but the mode in 
which it is levied. How can you in one hour 
iaisent those evils of the people’s state which 
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arise from the disproportion of their numbers to 
their means of subsistence, and in the next, con- 
sent to receive your emoluments in a way which 
exposes you to the cliarge of encouraging an 
increase o< numbers ?*’ 

“ The charge is false,*’ replied the priest. My 
brethren and I do not make marriages, though 
we celebrate them with a view to the j^ory of Odd 
and tlie fulfilment of his holy commandment 
We are supposed to know nothing of an intended 
marriage till requested to solemnize it ; and to ^ 
refuse to discharge our office, with all the customs 
appertaining to it, would be to encourage sin.” 

“ I lay no charge to the door of any one man 
among you,” replied Mr. Orme. “ I only observe 
that by receiving your emoluments chiefly in the 
sha]3e of marriage fees, you expose yourselves to 
tlie suspicion of encouraging marriage ; a sus- 
picion which is much strengthened by your em- 
phatic approbation of such connexions as often 
as you sok^mnize them, and by your known trci 
mendous power over the minds of your flocks, 
obtained through the practice of confession. Hear 
me out, my good sir. I am not about to enter^ 
upon any controversy respecting the diversities 
in our discharge of the clerical office. I would 
only recommend to you, if you wish to place 
yourselves above the suspicion I have alluded tp^ 
to separate your worldly interest altogether from* 
this particular rite. Apjpoint any other way 
you may choose of receiving your dues'; but if 
you really believe your people to be prone to 
fonn imprudent marriages, if you are actually * 
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convinced that over-population is a principal 
cause of tlieir distresses, remove from yourselves 
all temptation to connive at imprudent marriages 
and to sanction over-population : remove from 
the minds of your people all idea that they are 
gratifying and rewarding you by asking you to 
marry them ; cancel every relation between the 
wedding propensities of the young and the wclfiire 
of their priest’s purse/* 

“ I agree with you/’ replied the priest, “ that 
there is much that is objectionable in the modes 
in which we each receive our emoluments. Yon 
condemn tithes, and T condemn marriage fees, 
given as they are given novv by tlie guCvSts as 
well as the parties. The foe thus exposes us to 
the temptation and suspicion you speak of, without 
having the beneficial effect of obliging the young 
couple to save before they marry, like the Scotch 
ancient custom respecting bouse linen. It is for 
the state to remedy this evil by providing other- 
wise for us/’ 

Mr, Orme thought this was jumping to a con- 
clusion in a tenible hurry. Why should not the 
same amount be given in a more judicious manner 
by the dock, instead of involving government at 
all in the matter ? This point was argued till 
both gentlemen decided that the only method by 
which the permanent prosperity of the people 
cai|Id be secured was the general diffusion of 
such knowledge as would make them judges of 
their own condition and controllers of tlieir own 
destinies. The Protestant and Catholic perfectly 
^ agre^ that to furAer the grand object of edu- 
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cation, it was worth while to concede certain 
points which elsewhere each would have strenu- 
ously insisted on ; and that, should an impartial 
plan of general education be framed by gov«na- 
ment, it would be the duty, and would probably 
appear to be the disposition of all but a smaft* 
minority of the factious and bigoted, to render 
hearty thanks for the boon, and all possible 
assistance towards the efficient working of the 
scheme. 

“ If this should be done speedily/' observed' 
the Protestant, “ I may live to be called hither to 
receive my dues in recompense of the services 
which I would fain render now, if the people 
would but receive them.** 

“If this be done speedily/* observed the Ca- 
tholic, “ my brethren and I may live to see our- 
selves and our flocks no longer looked down upon 
by our scornful neighbours of your church as 
constituting a degraded caste. The law has lit 
length emancipated us from our civil disabilities: 
it remains for education to lift us out of that 
worse and equally undeserved degradation whence 
the law cannot raise us up.’* 

The result of Mr. Orme's survey of his parish, 
— made known after long deliberation on bis 
part, much consultation with Mr. Bosso, and 
intimate intercourse with the people,— was, that 
he relinquished altogether his claim for tithes for 
the present, on the grouiKl that it was impossible 
for the people to pay them. 

All the endeavours of Father Glenny and his 
enlightened neighbours to make the people grate* 
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fill for this concession were in vain. When they 
heard of the changes made by Mr. Orme's family 
in their way of living, of the luxuries they sur- 
rendered, and the frugality they were obliged to 
exercise, the only remark was that these things 
had been fraudulently enjoyed thus long, as the 
nominal reward of services which had never been 
rendered. When reminded that the remission 
was an act of free grace on Mr. Orme’s part, 
they replied “ Thank him for nothing. He would 
never have got another pound of tithe in this 
parish, as he probably knows, He gives up only 
what he could not touch.*’ 

When he rode away, ready to bestow kind 
looks on every side, he only met dubious smiles 
from those who gazed after him i’rom field and 
cabin, and wlio observed to one another that it 
was a great blessing to have one priest for a guide, 
but rather too much to have another and a strange 
one on their backs. To wish him well away was 
the utmost extent of their courtesy. 

From another quarter, however, Mr, Orme 
had thanks. The three gentlemen whom he 
left behind considered themselves beholden to 
him for the absence of the tumultuous excitement 
which elsewhere attended the useless endeavour 
to exact tithes. This parish was saved all oppo- 
sition of forces between the “loyal” and the 
“ disaffected ; ” that is, between the oppressors 
and the oppreshed. There was no need to cry 
out for the Insurrection Act on the one hand, or 
to threaten or perpetrate mischief on the other. 
The architect was seen no more. The field 
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which he. had surveyed bore oats instead of a 
church, — a happy circumstance ; since the people 
were much in want of food for the body, while 
they had enough of that for the spirit, and of 
the kind wliicli they preferred, in Mr. Tracey's 
chapel. 


Chapter VIII. 

IRISH FATALITY. 

Dora was long in gaol befere she could form an 
idea what was I j become of her. The place was 
crowded, in consequence of the late disorders in 
her native disStrict ; and her cliild pined for want 
of tlio bracing air to which it had been accus* 
tomed from its birth. Night after night when 
she was kept awake by its wailing, day after day 
when she marked how its little limbs wasted, did 
the mother sigh to be one of those whose lot she 
had till now thought very wretched. She would 
fain have been among such as were driven from 
the glen to seek a subsistence in the towns, beg- 
ging by day, and nestling wherever they could 
find a hole by night. When she was brought 
into the town, she met several of these, whose 
faces she well knew, changed as they were from 
the cheerful or thoughtful countenances of dwellers 
in a home to the listless or bold expression which 
characterises vagrants. She now envied them 
their freedom, however mournful theit condition 
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in other respects* They might carry their babes 
abroad into the free alr« and if too much crowded 
in their noisome abodes, sleep under the open 
sky. They might meet their proscribed con- 
nexions, if such they had, without other restraints 
than their own prudence imjwsed : while she 
must see her infant languish for want of that 
which nature designed for all ; and live on from 
day to day without hope of beholding husband or 
father, or of knowing what had become of them. 

The first relief she found was in forming a 
desperate resolution respecting licr infant. 8iie 
had passed a long, wakeful night in such a state 
of distress as even she had seldom known. The 
heat was stifling, from many sleepers being 
collected within a small space. Her child would 
not lie still on her bosom one moment. Some* 
times screjiniing, sometimes wailing, its signs of 
suflering wrung its mother’s heart. She was 
first irritated and then terrifled by the complaints 
of all who were disturbed like herself, and who 
seemed to think it her fault that the child would 
not rest. Hour after hour was she kept on the 
stretch, watching for tokens of fatigue from the 
child, or of mercy from her neighbours; but the 
heat increased, fresh cries wore her nerves, and 
new threats of getting rid of the nuisance made 
her feel as if every pulse in her body would burst. 
She threw herself down on her pallet, on the side 
of which she Inul been sitting, and closed her eyes 
and ears, muttering — 

God help me ! and take me and my child 
where we may sleep in peace and no waking 1 
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My mind is just going as it did one night before ; 
and let it go, if my child was but safe with its 
father. Little would it matter then wliat became 
of me ; for Dan and I shall never meet more* 
O ! hush, ni) child 1 Iiush ! I could part with 
you for ever if I could only ease you from wailing, 
and from this sore strife. There is a curse upon 
me, and upon you while you live on my bosom* 
You never caress me, my child ; you struggle out 
of my grasp ! Other babes clasp their mothers, 
but you push me away. Well you may ! God 
gave you free and strong limbs and an easy 
breath *, and ’tis I that have laid a withering curse 
on your flesh, and a heavy load on your little 
breast. ’Tis J tliat have dropped poison in your 
veins. You shall go, my child. I will bear to 
be liaunted all my days with your screams and 
your throes; I will bear to lie down without you, 
and wake, feeling for you in vain ; I will bear to 
fold my empty arms when I see babes laughing 
in the sunshine, and wonder whether yOu are 
playing on the sod or lying beneath it, — if 1 can 
free you from my curse, and trust your little life 
to those who can nourish it better than J. • O 
hush ! my child. Bear with me this last night! 
If J could hut see you but once more quiet, if you 
would only once lay your little hand on my lips, 
if you would but look at me 1 — ^Again, again, 
again ! your life will be spent, my child ; you 
will die before I can save you I — O, neighbours I 
do ye think ifs my will that my child should 
suffer this way ? Do you think its cries do not 
pierce my cars more than yours Z'*' la it worse 
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for you to lose a night's sleep than for me to be 
parting with my child for ever ?" 

The softened grumblers inquired the meaning 
of her words, and praised her for intending to 
send the babe out of the gaol immediately, only 
complaining that it had not been done long be- 
fore. All were ready to help her with suggestions 
liow to dispose of it ; none of which suggestions, 
however, satisfied her. 

All difficulty on this head was removed the 
next day by the appearance of Father Glenny, 
who came, as he had done once or twice before, 
to administer to the religious wants of several of 
his flock who had found their way hither. He 
was shocked at the change in Dora since he last 
saw her, and thought the child dying. Ho en- 
gaged at once to have it carried out of the prison 
and conveyed into safe hands. Whose hands 
these were, he could not disclose, as Sullivan’s 
retreat was made known to him under the seal 
of confession, and the circumstances must not be 
revealed even to the old man's only child. Of 
Dan the priest had heard nothing. No one had 
seen or neard of him since some days previous 
to Dora's capture. 

The only thing which struck the priest as re- 
markable in Dora’s state of mind was her utter 
indifference respecting her approaching trial. It 
seemed never to occur to her ; and when she was 
reminded of it, it appeared to be regarded as a 
slight and necessary form preliminary to her 
going away for ever. She never took in the idea 
of acquittal, or remembered that she had a part 
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to perform, and tlia^ she was one of two con- 
tending parties, with either of whom success mig)ii 
rest She made no complaints of beipg a passive 
instrument in the hand of power, or of any hard* 
ship in the treatment she had experienced or was 
still to bear. She made no preparation of ter 
thoughts for defence or for endurance. She was 
utterly unmindful of what was coming, taking for 
granted that she should never more see her bus- 
band, and beyond this, having no thought where 
she was to spend her days, or how she was to end 
them. This state appeared so unnatural, that the 
priest, after enlarging in vain on her accusation 
and means of defence, ventured to rouse her by 
mentioning a report he liad heard that an attempt 
was to be made to rescue her and her companions 
by breaking the gaol before the trials, or by 
attacking the guard which should conduct some 
to the gibbet and others to the coast, when their 
doom was to be enforced. For a moment a gleam 
of hope kindled in her eyes ; but she immediately 
observed that if tlie report was abroad, the magis- 
trates were no doubt on their guard, and the white- 
boys would ascertain the attempt to he vain 
before they committed themselves. After 'this, 
however, it was observed that she could recollect 
nothing. She had nothing to confess, nothing 
to ask for, no messages to leave, no desires to 
express. With a dull, drowsy expression of 
countenance, she looked at the priest when he 
rose to leave her, and seemed to ask why he 
stood waiting. 
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Your child, my daughter,” said he, extend- 
ing his arms to receive the babe. 

With a start and a flushed cheeh, she hastened 
to wrap it in tlie only garment of her own which 
she could spare to add to its scanty clothing. 
After a cold kiss, slie placed it in tlie arms of its 
new guardian, saying with a stiff smile, 

“ I wonder wliether there are any more such 
mothers as I am ! I forget all about my child’s 
coming to me, and I don’t think I care much 
about its going from me. Tm past caring about 
any thing at times.” 

“ And at other times, daughter ” 

Hush, hush, hush ! don’t speak of them now^ 
Well ; there have been widowed wdves and child- 
less mothers ; and I am only one more ; and 
what is to come is dark to us all, except that 
there is death for everybody. — No blessing, father, 
to-day ! It has never done i^e any good, and I 
cannot bear it. Try it Uj[>on that little one, if 
you like.” 

As soon as tlie priest was gone, muttering 
amidst his tears the blessing to which she would 
not listen, Dora threw herself down on her pallet 
and instantly slept. She scarcely w^oke again till 
called up, eight and forty hours after, to prepare 
for trial. 

Sleep liad restored her to perfect sanity, and 
a full and deep consciousness of her misery, A 
demeanour of more settled sorrow, a countenance 
more intensely expressive of anguish, were never 
seen in that or any other court. She was silent 
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from first to last, except when called upon for 
the few necessary words which her counsel could 
not say for her. Though deeply attentive to the 
proceedings, she appeared to sustain no conflict 
of hope and fear. In her mind it was evident 
that the whole matter was settled from the he- 
ginning. 

She had all that law and justice, the justice of 
a law court, could give her. Her countrymen 
must still wait for the more enlightened law, the 
more effectual justice whose office is rather to 
obviate than to punish crime : but all that per- 
tains to law and justice, after the perpetration of 
crime, Dora had, both in the way of defence and 
infliction. She had good counsel, an impartial 
jury, a patient and compassionate judge. She 
was accordingly fairly tried and condemned to 
transportation for life, on the first charge ; the 
second was waived as unnecessary, the issue of 
the first being a conviction. 

As the condemned was leaving the court, she 
heard (for on this day nothing escaped her) the 
lamentations of one who had known her from 
her infancy, over her having had an education, 
“ If she had never been taught to write,’* urged 
her sage neighbour, “ this murtherous letter 
could never have been brought against her,** 
To which some one replied that she would still 
have been convicted of perjury. 

“ Is there no language to threaten in,” asked 
Dora, speaking rapidly as she passed, “ but that 
which is spelled by letters? Overthrow every 
school in the country, empty all your ink into the 

M 3 
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sea, make a great fire of all your paper, and you 
will still find threats inscribed wherever there is 
opfircssion. There will he pictures traced in the 
sands of the sea-shore ; there will be pikes stuck 
up on each side the doors ; there will be mock 
gibbets for signals, and a multitude of scowling 
brows for warnings. Let those who are above 
us look within themselves, and as sure as they 
find these traces of t 5 Tannical desires, will they 
see round about them marks of revengeful plots, 
thougli the people under them may be as brutish 
in their ignorance as slaves in their bondage. 
When do prosperous men plot, or contented men 
threaten, or those who are secure perjure them- 
selves, or the well-governed think of treachery.? 
Who believes that conspiracy w'as born in our 
schools instead of on our cold hearths, or that 
violence is natural to any hands but those from 
which their occupation and their subsistence are 
wrenched together? The school in which my 
husband and 1 learned rebellion was the bleak 
rocl«, where famine came to be our teacher. A 

grim set of scholars she had 

“ What is the prisoner talking about V* cried 
a potential voice from behind. “ Remove her, 
olfieeil'’ 
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The rumour of the intention of the whiteboys 
to break the gaol, or otherwise rescue the pri- 
soners, was unfounded. Since the new works 
were begun on Mr. Tracey's estate, the numbers 
of the disaffected in the district had lessened con- 
siderably, and those who remained were for the 
most part employed on distant expeditions. Dan 
had been out of his ov^i neighbourhood so long 
that he heard of Dora’s capture only a fe# days 
before her trial, his father-in-law having failed ia 
his attempt to give him immediate iutelligenee of 
the event. The exasperated husband vowed, as 
soon as he learned her sentence, to move heaven 
and earth to rescue her ; and all that one man 
could do to this end he did : but he was not 
heartily seconded by his companions ; they coH'^ 
sidering the attempt too hazardous for their pre- 
sent force, and not seeing that this case required 
their interference more than many which were 
presented to their observation every day. If their 
attempt had been agreed upon and planned ever 
so wisely, it would have been baffled by the fears 
of the magistrates, who, alarmed by the rumours 
afloat, determined to send the convicts round by 
sea to the port where the convict-ship awaited 
them, instead of having them traverse the 
* island. A small vessel was secretly engaged to 
wait off the coast at die nearest point, to receive 
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the convicts, before it should be known that they 
had left the gaol. 

Father Glenny, who was aware of the scheme, 
and therefore prepared to make his parting visit 
at the right time to the unhappy outcasts from 
his flock, repaired to Mr. Tracey’s when his pain- 
ful duty was done, dispirited, and eager for some 
relief from the harrowing thoughts which the 
various interviews had left behind. Mr. Tracey 
invited him to inspect the works, and see what 
had been done thereby for the estate and for the 
people. They rode to the shore just as the 
labourers were leaving work, and at the proper 
time fer conversing with some of them resj)ccting 
their prospects, and the hopes and views with 
which they were about to begin life in another 
land. An ardent desire to emigrate was found to 
prevail : a desire arising out of hatred to middle- 
men and tithe-proctors, discontent with as much 
as they knew of the law% and despair of perma- 
nently improving their condition at home. They 
acknowledged their landlord’s justice in enabling 
them to remove advantageously, smiled at the vic- 
tory over Ml. Orme, on which they prided them- 
selves as a grand parting achievement, and spoke 
with gratitude of the kindness of Mr, Rosso’s 
i'amUy during their time of sore distress ; but the 
only person among their superiors in whom they 
seemed to place implicit confidence was Father 
Glenny. To him they said little of the barrier 
which tib^y believed to separate the ricli and the 
poor in Ir^ln^d : on him np man among them 
looked ^ith an evil eye ; liiui were directed 
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no remarks that there was one sort of justice for 
the powerful and another for tlie helpless. Their 
affection being strong in proportion as it was 
concentrated, they almost adored their priests 
and swore that when their wives and children 
should have followed them abroad, Father Glenny 
would be the only tie to their native district 
which they would be unwilling to break. 

“ How different an embarkation will theirs 
be !’* he observed to his companion, when he had 
given his blessing and passed on along the ridge 
of tbe cliff. “How different a departure from that 
of their brethren who are sent away as criminals ! 
Hero, the husband goes in hope or soon welcom- 
ing his family to a home of better promise than 
they leave ; there a wife is carried away alone, 
in disgrace, severed for ever from her husband 
and lier child. It makes one thoughtful to con- 
sider that the least painful of these departures 
might possibly have been rendered unnecessary 
by a wiser social management ; but, as for the 
tbe other, we ought to kneel in the dust, crying 
for mercy, till Heaven shall please to remove 
from us the scourge of crime, and the beart- 
witliering despair which follows it. If you had 
seen and heard what I have seen and heard this 
day, you would tremble at the retribution which 
is sent upon the people and their rulers. Let us 
pray day and night to avert it 

“ And in the intervals of our prayers, father, 
let us exert ourselves to avert it by removing the^ 
abuses from which it springs. Instead of apply- 
ing palliatives, let us go to the root of the evil. 
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Instead of providing a legal relief for our poor, 
which must in time become a greater burden than 
we now labour under, we must remove the 
weights which oppress their industry, guard 
against the petty tyranny under which they suf- 
fer, and all the while, persevere in educating, and 
still educating, till they shall be able to assist our 
reforms ; to understand the law beneath which 
they live ; instead of defying it, to respect the go- 
vernment (by that time more efficient to secure 
the objects at which it aims) ; and to act upon 
the belief that men of various creeds and ranks 
and offices may dwell together without enmity. 
May not all this come of education , coupled with 
political reforms, and sanctioned by the blessing 
we pray for ?” 

“ Heaven grant it may V* exclaimed the priest, 
who was now attentively observing some one who 
was sitting on the sunny side of a fence which 
ran to the very verge of the rock. It was an old 
man, with a babe on bis knee, to whom he was 
alternately talking and singing in a feeble, 
cracked voice. His song was of the sea, to 
which he looked perpetually, and over which the 
setting sun was trailing a long line of glistering 
gold, to the great delight of the infant as well as 
its guardian. 

It is Sullivan exclaimed the priest, “ and 
it is poor Dora’s child that he holds on his knee. 
True it is that God feeds the young ravens that 
cry. Yonder babe has thriven in this desert as 
if its nightly rest were [on its mother’s bosom, 
man, too, looks cheerily. You will not 
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ta!ke advantage, my son, of his having ventured 
above ground in a still hour like this. You wilt 
not bid the law take its course on one whose 
gray hairs came before his crimes began 

“ Not for the world," said Tracey. “ Shall 
we alight and speak to him, or would it alarm 
him too much ?" 

They drew near while still unobserved by the 
old man, whose noisy sport hindered his hearing 
their footsteps. At this moment, a small vessd 
appeared from behind a projecting rock, her sails 
filled with a fresh north vMiid, and appearing of 
a snowy whiteness as they caught the sunlight. 
When she shot across the golden track, the babe 
sprang and crowed in the old man’s arms. 

“ The saints’ blessing on ye, my jewel V* cried 
he, ill almost equal glee. “ It’s there you would 
be, dancing on the blue waves, instead of in my 
old arms, that will scarcely hold you in more 
than an unbroken colt, my pretty one ! There 
she goes, my darling, 

Full of boys BO frisky 

With the sweet-smellmg whiskey, 

Flying over seas and far away ; 

Good luck go with 'em " 

“ Sullivan !'* cried the priest, who could no 
longer endure this ill-timed mirth. 

The old man scrambled up in a moment, and 
made liis obeisance before the mournful gravity 
of his pastor. 

‘‘ Sullivan !" continued Father Glenny, “ Do 
you know that vessel ? You cannot be aware 
what freight it bears ! You-—” 
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I know now all about it,” replied the old 
man, pettishly. “ How could your reverence 
expect my old eyes to see so far off what ship 
Dora was on board of? And what makes your 
reverence bring his honour to be a spy on an old 
man’s disgrace, unless he comes to catch me, and 
send me after Dora ? * Pis near the hour when 
foxes and justices come out after their prey. 
You may have me for the catching, your honour ; 
and much good may it do you to have got me.” 

He would not listen to a word Mr. Tracey 
had to say, but went on addressing the child, as 
if no one had been present, his glee being, how- 
ever, all turned to bitterness, 

Agh, my jewel ! and you knew more nor I, 
while you sprung as a lamb does when the ewe 
bleats. Stretch your arms, my darling, for your 
mother is there ; and fain would i bid ye begone 
to her, though it would leave me alone in the 
wide world, where there’s not a tiling my eyes 
love but you, babby dear !” 

And so he went on, sitting doggedly down 
with his back to the gentlemen, who retreated, 
intending to come again the next day, when he 
might be in a more communicative mood. At 
some distance they looked once more behind 
them, and saw that another man had joined 
Sullivan, and was standing over liim, pointing 
to the receding vessel. 

“ It is Dan !” cried the priest, quickly turning 
his horse and riding back. Before he could 
reach the spot, Dan liad snatched a hasty kiss of 
his infant, and disappeared. The old man’s 
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countenance was now fallen, and his tone sub- 
dued. 

You will never see Dan more,” said he, 
“ though you may hear much of him. The just 
and merciful will never see his face again, and 
he has forBWorn his priest. Where he will show 
himself from ftis time, it will be in the dead of 
the night, with a crape on his face and a pike in 
his hand. They that have made hiin mad must 
put up with a madman’s deeds.” 

“ Mad !” cried Tracey. 

“ He means exasperated,’’ replied the priest. 
“ Dan hoped to the last to rescue his wife, and 
the failure has made him desperate.” 

“ I’m alone now in the world entirely,” mutter- 
ed Sullivan, rocking tiie now wearied infant to 
sleep. Barring this orphan’s, 1 shall see little 
of the face of man. It was the face of a devil 
that bent over us just now. Long may it be be- 
fore it scares us again.” 

Sullivan said truly, that Dan would henceforth 
be heard of and not seen by any but the victims 
of his violence. He who was once the pride is 
now the scourge of the Glen of the Echoes* 
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Summary of Prindptes illustraied In 
Volume. 

Whatever affects the security of property, ^ 
intercepts the due reward of labour, impairs the 
subsistence-fund by discouraging industry and 
forethought. 

Partnership tenantoies affect the security of pro- 
perty by rendering one tenant answerable for the 
obligations of all his partners, while he has no 
control over the management of their portions. 

A gradation of landlords on one estate has the 
same effect, by rendering one tenant liable to the 
claims of more than one landlord. 

The levying of hnes on a whole district for an 
illegal practice going on in one part of it, has the 
saigfie effect, by rendering the honest man liable 
for the malpractices of the knave. 

The imposition of a church establishment on 
those who already support another church, inter- 
cepts the due reward of labour, by taking from 
the labourer a portion of Ids earnings for an object 
from which he derives no benefit. 

The practice of letting land to the highest 
bidder^ without regard to former service or to the 
merits of the applicants, intercepts the due reward 
of the labourer, by decreeing his gains to ex|dre 
vdth his lease. 

All these practices having pretailed in Ireland, 
her subfpitence-fund is proportionably impaired. 
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the reduction is somewhat moifl 
qpensated by the natural growth of capital?^ 

While capital has been growing much mor 
slowly than it ought, population has been inereas- 
ing much move rapidly than the circumstances of 
the country have warranted : the consequences of 
whicli are, extensive and appalling indigence, and 
a wide spread of the mortl evils wliibh attend it. 

An immediate palliation of tliis indigence would 
be the result of introducing a legal pauper-system 
into Ireland ; but it would be at the expense of 
an incalculable permanent increase of the evil. 


To levy a poor-rate on the country at large 
' w^ould be impolitic, since it would only increase 
the primary grievance of an insufficiency of capi- 
tal, by causing a further unproductive consump- 
tion of it. 


To throw the bmdpn of a pauper system on 
absentees would be especially unjust, since they 
bear precisely the same relatipn to the wealth of 
their country as its resident capitalists. 

In the case of Ireland, as in all analogous 
cases, permanent relief can be effected only by 
adjusting the proportions of capital and po]^lii^ 
tiou; and this must be attempted by means 
suited to her peculiar circumstances. 

The growth of capital should be aided by im- 
provements in agricultural and domestic economy, 
and by the removal of political grievances t item 
which would follow a union in place of an oppo- 
sition of interests. 
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